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PNARODUG LION: 
E HEREBY DELIVER into the hands of the benign 


readers a volume of narratives gathered from real life. 
They are all just what the words signify: narratives based 
on facts, real events. Some of them have a Christian bear- 
ing; but that is a result of the narratives themselves, not 
because of any forced or affected endeavor on the part of 
the author. Our little work is unsectarian; that is, it does 
not attack any one’s religious convictions or creed, and may, 
therefore, be read by young and old, by church members as 
well as those who have no church connections whatever. No 
man could.very well feel offended at the pictures we have 
_drawn from our memory of bygone days. 

The material for our narratives is drawn from both Swed- 
ish and American soil—‘‘the Land we left and the Land we 
found.” ‘The “heroes” and the “heroines” are all men and 
women of the common people. What is here told has come 
either under our own immediate observations or those of 
persons the trustworthiness and integrity of whom we are 
fully convinced. Even that which we have borrowed from 
other sources gives the impression of being true, i. e., based 
on real experiences. This, of course, does not exclude the 
possibility of inaccuracies of one kind or another having crept 
in, chiefly because of a slip of memory of the author himself 
or of those who have been his authorities. But we are not 
writing a schoolbook—simply short stories of our own expe- 
riences or those of other trustworthy people. Nevertheless, 
we dare assert, even after these deductions have been duly 
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made, that our narratives are real occurrences. It is not fic- 
titious stories we offer the reader. 

In novels it is usual that the “intrigue,” or plot, of the 
story is brought to an end by the marriage of the hero and 
the lady of his choice. The conclusions of the romances we 
happened to read in our early youth usually were something 
like this: “They (the hero and his lady-love) lived long and 
happily and saw the fruit of their love until the fourth gen- 
eration.” But as our unpretentious pictures are all taken 
from real life, we have not deemed it fit to paint them in 
other colors than what reality itself has offered us. We firmly 
believe that to all unsophisticated minds reality itself appeals 
far more than fiction, however fantastic or filled with thrill- 
ing episodes the latter may be. 

The series, ‘Phenomena from the Unseen World,” should 
—so we believe—be of special interest to many of our read- 
ers. Surely, at least, it has been so to the author himself. Our 
conviction of the existence of a Spirit world and a life to 
come after this earthly life of ours must, of course, in the 
first place rest on the revelation given in God’s Word—the 
Bible. But certain it is, also, that this conviction is strength- 
ened in no small degree by the reading of such narratives, 
especially when they are coming from eyewitnesses or other 
trustworthy persons. All that can counteract the gross, hope- 
less materialism and denial of that which is spiritual and 
transcendent—so rampant in our time—should be greeted 
welcome in so far as it is not contrary to the Word of God 
and the essential Christian truths. It is considered from this 
point of view that these narratives have been inserted in this 
little volume of ours. 

Some of the occurrences related took place in pretty near 
our own time; and since, as already said, our narratives are 
all based on real experiences, we have not deemed it wise 
to give the full names of persons and places named therein. 
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The names have either been changed or, more often, have 
only the initials been given. The veil of anonymity has been 
rendered so dense as to cause no unpleasantness to any person 
now living. 

Our narratives have been committed to writing on dif- 
ferent occasions—sometimes far between—and under differ- 
ent dispositions of mind. In some of them the author speaks 
in first person; in others, in the third. Sometimes the editorial 
‘Wwe’ is used, sometimes the singular “I.” We have not 
deemed it worth while to rewrite the whole. The reader 
will kindly overlook this irregularity of style. 

Quite naturally it is most desirable to an author that the 
products of his pen be known to and appropriated by as 
many as possible; this being the more so, if he feels convinced 
that he will benefit those for whom he writes. It is, of 
course, in the first place for the reader himself to decide 
whether these gatherings from our reminiscences are of any 
value to him. We shall not try to anticipate his judgment. 
But if so it be—which we would fain hope—that he finds 
there some “grains of gold,” something ennobling to the 
character and elevating to the mind—then we ask him most 
obligingly to deliver the good message to others, that is, to 
make this little volume known to his fellow men, asking 
them also to secure a copy for themselves. Could this wish 
of ours be realized, we should not consider the time wasted 
that we have spent in putting down to writing our unpre- 
tentious reminiscences. 

“All things, therefore, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye unto them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Parke ON i 


Narratives and Sketches Drawn 


from Real Life 


I 


CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCES FROM 
BYGONE DAYS 


My first “yuleotta.” 


ONG SINCE they are gone, the happy days of child- 

hood, when the heart beat so warmly, and the child’s 

eye looked upon life only at its sunny side—the time when 

the peace of conscience was not yet disturbed, and the storms 

of doubts and disappointments had not yet overtaken the 
sailor’s craft on Life’s turbulent sea: 


66 


It is about my first “yuleotta’ (matins on Christmas 
Day) in the church of my native parish I shall relate a little, 
or, perhaps, I should rather say, of my going there. My 
parental home was situated, if you go as the crow flies, about 
three miles from the church. But in winter, when deep snow 
covered the footpaths that through forest and outlying fields 
led to the church, one must, of course, keep to the highroad, 
which made the distance much longer, or about five miles. 
At Christmas time the snow covering the ground was usually 
deep; and since in our family the ‘apostles’ horses’? were 
to be depended on as a means of conveyance—i. e., we had 
to walk to the church—the parents delayed rather long ere 
they thought it advisable to take the boy along with them 
to that wonderful feast about which he had heard his parents 
and an elder sister tell so much, and which for the child’s 
eye assumed the most fantastic forms. 


it 
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I cannot give the very year when the day so much longed 
for, or I should rather say night, came when I should be 
allowed to go with them and see for myself all the wonder- 
ful things which, in my childish imagination, so many a time 
had passed before my eyes. I have, however, reason to be- 
lieve that I was in my eighth year. I did not sleep very 
much that night, I assure you. Impatiently waiting for what 
would come and fearing also that I might not be awakened 
if I fell asleep, kept me awake all night. 

The night was calm and clear—oh, how well I remem- 
ber !—but without moonlight. —The snow was not very deep, 
and the weather only moderately cold; consequently, the 
most glorious Christmas weather one could wish for, and 
which even in Sweden is not a frequent occurrence. We 
started early in the morning, much earlier, indeed, than was 
needed ; for the old clock could not always be trusted, and 
as the moon was on her utmost wane, one could not from 
her “rising and descending through the zodiac” (which for 
the old folks was a more trustworthy timekeeper than the 
antiquated Mora-clocks) know how far the nocturnal hours 
had proceeded. But another reason for the early departure 
was this: Our next-door neighbors’ boys, who were to be 
in company with us, were very anxious to get to church 
early enough to join in lighting the church candles (in those 
times home-steeped tallow candles), which by the parish boys 
was considered a particularly desirable privilege. Anyhow, 
we set out early and well provided with torches (long staves 
of dry, resinous pine wood), which spread their magical 
light over the soft, white snow and the tall, somber spruces 
and pine trees which like immovable sentinels were standing 
alongside the road; for the forests were then almost un- 
touched by the ax. Now and then a wood bird was roused 
from its nocturnal slumber, or a hare, which head over heel 
rushed away from the strange sight. 
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At every cross and sideroad new groups of churchgoers 
joined, who, like ourselves, were equipped with crackling 
torches. Farmhouses and cottages alongside the road were 
richly illuminated with Christmas candles, except in a few 
houses where the people had chanced to oversleep. Sleigh 
bells were heard from every quarter; and sleighs flew by, 
one after another, fast as lightning, in the dusk of the night. 
In the temporary illumination of the torches it appeared to 
the eyes like an apparition from the spirit world. But one 
was reminded often enough of the reality of things; for one 
had to be on the lookout all the time if one would not take 
the chance of being run down by the people hurriedly driving 
to church. 

Well, at last we are there—at our journey’s end. Within 
the church it is still dark; but without, in the churchyard, 
the crowds assemble; the torches are put into a pile; and 
in a moment a great bonfire throws its hissing flames up- 
ward against the star-spangled nocturnal heavens. As the 
night is proceeding, the cold increases; how good it feels for 
the rather thinly dressed boy to warm his slender limbs by 
the hastily lighted bonfire! 

Of the divine service itself I have not much to tell. All 
that met the boy’s eyes seemed wonderful to him. But let 
no one demand that he should remember much of the vener- 
able old pastor’s sermon, which, no doubt, was excellent. 
It is with the child as it is with man in his primeval state: 
It is the external things, what is represented in pictures, as 
it were, that make the deepest impression on the child’s mind, 
which impression hardly ever will be obliterated. Only the 
remark may be made that the smell of hundreds of tallow 
candles, mixed with other indeterminable fumes, at last en- 
veloped everything in a kind of mysterious haze, through 
which the dimly flickering tallow candles spread a ghastly 
glimmer, shading into yellow and red. In such an atmos- 
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phere, quite naturally, the eyes became heavy; so, in spite 
of a loving mother’s frequent pressures of his hands, the 
little lad struggled in vain to keep wake. 

For the people of Scandinavian descent, especially if co 
and reared in the country, Christmas has a peculiar charm 
and a touch of poetry and romanticism that will never leave 
them, wherever they take up their abode. 

One thing is sure at least: For me my first “yuleotta” in 
the rural, but venerable church in my native country is a 
cherished memory which I would not lose at any price. Like 
a friendly star it will follow me on my life’s journey. Often 
it appears to my inner vision. I seem to live through the 
whole scene again. As the years pass away and the shadows 
of life’s declining day grow longer, the more the longing 
increases for that land where the angelic song that was heard 
the first Christmas morning shall sound infinitely more beau- 
tiful than here on earth, where we are only strangers and 
pilgrims: 

“Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 


A Christmas several years later. 


Of one more Christmas of my boyhood I will relate a 
little. Seven or eight years later my five-year younger brother 
and myself were sent to E. College. A few days before 
Christmas of the same year we had finished our first term, 
and were ready to start for home. But as the cash was low, 
we could not afford to go by train; so we made up our minds 
to foot it all the way. In Sweden the days are short at 
Christmas time (in the southern part, about six hours; farther 
north, of course, still shorter). Having over thirty miles 
to cover, we had to start very early in the morning if we 
could hope to reach our home before night. It was bitterly 
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cold, dark, and gloomy when, by five o’clock in the morning, 
we left the city of E. It seemed to us almost an eternity 
until the first faint trace of dawn began to appear in the 
east. Before we left E., we had bought a few things for 
Christmas, so that we had a rather heavy burden on our 
shoulders. It is possible—so at least I thought then—that 
I should have been able myself to hold out; but I had not 
taken into consideration that my brother, a lad in his tenth 
year, could not stand such a forced march. He became tired 
and, already in the afternoon, was worn out with fatigue. 
We had to beg for lodging with a peasant family living not 
far from the highway. Next morning we set out again on 
our journey; but my brother was still weak from the forced 
march of the previous day, so that we had to walk slowly 
and rest a little now and then. Consequently, when the short 
December day was almost spent, there were still a few miles 
to our home. In order to get there quicker, we now turned 
trom the highway into a narrow countryroad, which made 
the distance somewhat shorter. But night overtook us before 
we had gone very far. Part of our way now led through a 
dense forest of pine trees and bushes. Through this forest 
there was only a narrow, winding footpath. The night was 
pitch-dark. No moon or stars were visible, as the heavens 
were overspread with heavy clouds. That year there hap- 
pened to be a “bare Christmas,” that is, there was no snow 
on the ground (a somewhat rare occurrence in Sweden at 
Christmas time*), which, of course, made the darkness in 
the dense forest still more intense. It was very hard for us 
to keep to the narrow pathway. Among other things we had 
bought for Christmas there was a Japanese lantern, into 
which we put a tiny candle. This we lighted and tried, by 


* Climate seems to have changed considerably of late years. We 
are told that nowadays a bare Christmas is not uncommon, espe- 
cially in the southern part of the country. 
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its faint flickering light, to grope our way among the trees 
and bushes, the branches of which, in many places, hung low 
over the path. But the wind extinguished the light. We 
lighted the candle again, but with the same result. This was 
repeated time and again until the few matches we had in our 
pockets were all gone. We tumbled over many a time, hurt 
our knees and hands, and our faces were scratched by the 
overhanging branches. We dropped our bundles, and had 
much difficulty in finding them again. We had, in the literal 
sense of the word, to feel our way not only with our feet, 
but sometimes even with our hands; for see it we could not. 

But all things in this world have an end; and an end there 
was also to the black, gloomy forest. At last our home was 
reached; and now all troubles and anxieties were at once 
forgotten for the joy of being with father and mother again 
in the humble, but to us so dear paternal cottage. It was 
a joyful Christmas, a Christmas I shall never forget; neither 
would you, dear reader, had you been placed in the same 
situation as were the two schoolboys when in that dark, cold, 
and gloomy night they were groping their way through the 
dreary, dismal forest. 


II 
MY FIRST CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA 


OW IT CAME tto pass that Fate or, as I cherish to 
believe, an all-wise Providence so directed the course 
of my life that my humble self should be removed to “the 
Land of the almighty dollar,” is not necessary to relate here. 
Let it be sufficient to say that one day in the month of Octo- 
ber in the early nineties I found myself sojourning by the 
picturesque shores of Lake Erie and at the city of the same 
name, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

It is wonderful, indeed, how well we remember all that 
occurred during certain phases of our life. Even common- 
place and rather trivial things impress themselves on our 
minds, while important events of a far later date soon fade 
away or are altogether obliterated from our memory. How 
well I remember what occurred in the years of my boyhood! 
How well I can recall to my mind some of the commonplace 
happenings in the small village school I first attended in 
my native country, Sweden! And to take a long step for- 
ward in my life, how well I remember the first few years 
after my ordination as a minister! If it occurred to me to 
write a history of that time of my life, it certainly would 
ve both more nearly complete and more detailed than one 
of later years. Oh, how vividly I remember all both “sweet 
and bitter things” of those bygone days! And what I have 
now said is no less true in regard to my first year in America 
and particularly the first few months after my arrival in this 
country. When writing down these lines, I seem to live over 
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again the same occurrences and make the same experiences 
as were made in those months—with such a wonderful clear- 
ness and precision all this appears to my mind. 

At Erie I remained a few weeks as a guest with Reverend 
and Mrs. Renius, whose company I had the pleasure to 
enjoy on their homeward voyage from Sweden, where they 
had spent the summer. Through the kind recommendation 
of Rev. Renius I secured employment as a student-preacher 
at the then vacant Lutheran Church at Tidioute, Pa., to 
which charge two other small “mission fields’? were added 
later. Late in the afternoon on a gray and chilly November 
day, I left for T., which then was altogether unknown to 
me. At one place, the name of which I cannot now recall, 
I had to change trains, and was obliged to wait there several 
hours for the train that was to take me to T. I, therefore, 
arrived at my destination rather late at night. I think it 
was about ten o’clock when the station of T. was called out. 
Here I was met by a young man, a son of the U. family, 
who then carried on a large merchant-tailor business in that 
town, and by him I was escorted to his parents’ home. Here 
they had for “the Swedish student” set on the table a veri- 
table “Lucullian” meal of dishes, of which some were known 
and others unknown to me. I was young then and had a 
good appetite, which the long journey had made still more 
keen. It, therefore, is quite natural that I enjoyed the meal 
immensely. But “mother” U. did not seem to think so. She 
stood beside me all the time, urging me to eat more. “You 
really eat nothing,” was the never-ending refrain. ‘You 
must try to eat more. If you do not, you will be starved 
before tomorrow morning.” But I heard her whisper to 
some of her folks, “One can easily see he is very hungry; 
he eats so heartily.”” You can easily guess that I was greatly 
amused by this, and I found it very hard not to give loud 
expression to my feelings. It was the inveterate Swedish 
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custom of urging a guest to eat more which I met with even 
on the American soil. It was a token of politeness, and 
scrupulously observed by the old generation, but has now 
almost disappeared even in Sweden. 

Of mother U., moreover, this may be said: She was an 
honest and upright woman “from top to toe.” She was of 
“the old stock,” simple and unaffected in her manner, a 
good mother and wife, and a faithful member of the church. 
Of such materials, as a rule, the churches of the Augustana 
Synod (the Swedish Lutheran Churches of America) were 
built during the foundation period of its history. Faultless 
they were not, these pioneers of our Church; but their faults . 
and shortcomings were outweighed many times over by their 
simple and unaffected manners, sincere piety, and unadul- 
terated morals. 

Mother U. was in poor health, and not many years there- 
after she entered—as we have reason to believe—into the 
sabbath rest that remaineth for the people of God. 

Another little “intermezzo” from the same evening may 
here be mentioned. Among the dishes on the table there 
were raw oysters. One of the young sons of the family 
wanted me to try even this “delicacy,” and in order to stimu- 
late my appetite a little, he promised me fifty cents for each 
oyster I was able to eat. I made an honest attempt at it, 
but could not get further than to oyster No. two. One 
more “helping’’ was impossible. And to tell the truth, I 
have not yet learned the noble art of eating raw oysters, 
and very probably I never shall; neither am I sorry for it. 
De gustibus non est disputandum. On the other hand, I 
learned very soon to eat tomatoes; and this delicious fruit 
has ever since been a favorite dish of mine, especially when 
brought in fresh from the garden. 

But I fancy hearing my readers ask somewhat resentfully, 
“Look here, you prattler! Was it not about your first Christ- 
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mas in America you were going to tell us? Why this digres- 
sion from the subject ?”’ 

Yes, most certainly so it was. But it happens sometimes, 
as you know, that, when we are busy telling a story, we 
make the introduction longer than the body itself, or, as the 
saying goes, “attend to the cup instead of the master’s er- 
rand.” Christmas was drawing near, and it was with some 
anxiety I anticipated the greatest of all Christian feasts, 
because it would be the first Christmas morning when I, the 
inexperienced student, was to preach on the greatest of all 
subjects: 


The incarnation of the Son of God, or, in the words of 
St. John, how “THE WORD BECAME FLESH.” 


I worked on my sermon long and thoroughly—so thor- 
oughly as the knowledge permitted that I then possessed, 
and the literary sources then at my disposal; and these were 
not many: Fjellstedt’s Bible with explanations, two volumes 
of sermons by Beskow (a noted Swedish divine of that time), 
and a collection of sermon outlines in the German language, 
which I had borrowed from a neighboring pastor. This was 
about all that was available to me, for of my Swedish supply 
of books I could bring with me only a very few, when I left 
for America. I would have preferred to write my sermons; 
but the junior members of the U. family said that this would 
not do. It would be “death in the pot” to the good people 
of I. A minister or a student writing his sermons was not, 
in their judgment, a believer, that is, an upright Christian, 
and could not expect to meet with any success. Hardly a 
few words as outlines would do. This, from the very begin- 
ning, caused me to accustom myself to preach without the 
use of manuscript. It was, of course, rather difficult then, 
but of great benefit in the future. My sermon, however, 
turned out to be much better than I had dared to hope, to 
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which happy event, with the help of God, it contributed not 
a little that in this year, according to the rules of our 
Church, one was to preach on “the old texts” (the first 
[original] series of selections from the Gospels and Epis- 
tles)*, which, particularly on Christmas Day, are very well 
suited to an analytical exposition of the text, a mode of 
preaching that often is much easier and in some cases more 
profitable than the so-called synthetic method. 

A remarkable recollection [ have from that Christmas— 
remarkable it seemed to me then: A thunderstorm of some 
intensity came up about five o’clock in the morning, a short 
time before the people were starting for church. However, 
there was but little rain at idioute. Neither before nor 
afterwards have I witnessed a thunderstorm during a Christ- 
mas night. The weather was very mild, almost sultry. I 
went to church a while ahead of the family with whom I 
lived. Alone I was with myself and my thoughts, alone with 
my God, a stranger in a strange land, the language of which 
I as yet could speak only imperfectly,t thousands of miles 
from my beloved fatherland, which, less than three months 
before, I had left for the uncertain destinies I should meet 
with in this great wonderful land which I, too, should learn 


*In the Swedish Church and also in the Augustana Synod in 
America there are three such series, each covering a whole year, 
which means, if strictly followed—and on Sunday mornings. it 
usually is—that during the period of three years none of the 
selected texts is preached on more than once. 


+ At that time the study of English was not in the curriculum 
of those scholars who took up the classical course. But German 
and French were obligatory in all departments of the Swedish 
colleges. At my arrival in America I could speak German almost 
fluently, although I had never set foot on German soil. Nowadays 
English is studied more extensively in the Swedish schools. How- 
ever, they seem to believe, foolishly perhaps, that the “American- 
English” is inferior to that of England. Let that be as it may, we 
get along pretty well with the English as spoken and taught in the 
American schools and by educated people in this country. 
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to love and call my country. Grave thoughts moved deep 
in my soul while I was walking to the little church where 
I was to minister to the spiritual needs of the little flock of 
Swedish-speaking people who had settled at this little place. 
Vivid flashes of lightning broke through the heavy clouds, 
the mighty voices of thunder made the earth tremble, and 
the echo was repeated in various modulations from the dis- 
tant hills and mountains. Even after the service had begun, 
flashes of lightning were seen, and the thunder was heard 
from afar. "To me who had so lately arrived from Sweden 
this was something unusual. Thunderstorms in wintertime 
are very rare in Sweden, although not altogether unknown. 
I remember such a case from my early boyhood. It was 
during a night in the first half of the month of March. It 
was bitterly cold, and the deep snow of the winter lay un- 
diminished over the fields. The sky was almost clear in the 
section of the province where we lived, but for several hours 
vivid and frequent flashes of lightning were seen low down 
at the horizon in the east and southeast. “There must have 
been a severe and long lasting thunderstorm in the parts 
over which it passed (the coast regions of the Baltic Sea). 

At Tidioute I remained until in August of the following 
year, when I left for Rock Island, Illinois, there to continue 
my studies at the Augustana Theological Seminary. Many 
are the reminiscences I have from this little church—the 
first in which I was entrusted to preach “the glad tidings,” 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Often my 
thoughts go back to that time, which, in truth, was the hap- 
piest of the many years I have lived in this great country 
of strangers. Most of those who, on that Christmas morning, 
so memorable to me, were present in the little church and 
listened to the unpretentious sermon by the Swedish student, 
have in all probability entered upon the journey from which 
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there is no return. May it for them have ended there from 
where He came, and where He returned after completing 
His mission on earth—even He of whom every Christmas 
morning reminds us anew with the joyful message: 

“Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all the people: for there is born to you this day in the 
city of David a Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” 


III 


REMINISCENCES FROM THE YEARS 
1867-1869 


HE YEAR 1868 was the worst year of failing crops 

that, in later times, has occurred in Sweden. Even until 
this very day it lingers in the memory of the old generation 
as the “hard year.” The utter need that then and the fol- 
lowing year, 1869, prevailed among the poor classes defies 
all description. Strictly speaking, there were two successive 
years of failing crops. The year 1867 was a wet year. Spring 
was late, summer was wet and cold; it rained almost inces- 
santly. The hay was spoiled altogether; what little could 
be harvested was only half-dry and rotted in the barns. The 
same thing happened to the grain crop. The potato stalks 
froze above the ground, and the spuds were destroyed in the 
ground by the potato rot. 

From this year the author has one of his earliest boyhood 
recollections, which the many years that have since passed 
have not been able to obliterate. He can even this day very 
vividly recall to his mind an incident that on the boy, then 
a little over four years old, made an overwhelming impres- 
sion. It was one day during the high summer. The weather 
was rainy, and it had been thundering some in the morning. 
His mother and his fourteen-year-old sister were busy putting 
straw in the beds, which, covered with a coarse sheet of cloth 
of hards, was in those times the bedding the poor people had 
to sleep on. Toward noontime it was getting very dark; it 
was only with difficulty that they could do their work. Now 
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there appeared in the heavens a very peculiar apparition. 
In the clouds, which were black as night and agitated as if 
seething vehemently, there appeared a light spot, which— 
so it seemed to the frightened onlookers—gradually assumed 
the form of a human being who in one of his hands held a 
flaming sword, lifted up over the earth. From the earth 
below there arose toward the threatening “‘man’’ in the cloud 
a whirling, continuous stream, like the smoke from a burn- 
ing house. The young lad, who was already frightened by 
the suddenly oncoming darkness and the lurid apparition in 
the sky, was told to come and look at the weird “sign on the 
heavens.” How he even now, so many years after the occur- 
rence, seems to hear his mother’s and sister’s heart-rending 
cries, “Now the judgment is coming (the last judgment, the 
end of the world)! Now it is here! What are we to do, 
miserable wretched sinners that we are?’ And now they 
fell on their knees before the sofa, which was half-filled with 
straw, and with tear-filled eyes and heart-rending cries im- 
plored God’s mercy. The little lad, too, was kneeling, trem- 
bling, and crying. He was very early developed as to his 
understanding. His parents and sister had often read to him 
or from memory told him stories from the Bible. He, there- 
fore, understood pretty well what was meant by “the judg- 
ment.” 

The uncanny apparition disappeared gradually. In the 
afternoon it cleared up, and the sun came out again. Our 
mother offered up sincere thanks to God, who “had spared 
us this time.”’ It was her firm belief that it was a warning 
“sign in the heavens,” and this belief was probably shared 
by many. It became, however, soon known that, on the occa- 
sion, the water in a fairly large river running through a 
part of our home parish had disappeared for a stretch of 
several miles, so that its bed was laid bare. It, therefore, 
had been a waterspout of an unusual great extent—a natural, 
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although in Sweden rather infrequent occurrence. For a long 
time afterwards the boy imagined himself seeing the strange 
apparition in the heavens. So deeply had it impressed itself 
on his mind. 

But let us resume the thread of our narrative. The fol- 
lowing year, 1868, was the very reverse of the preceding one. 
It became “‘the dry year,” and dry it was with a vengeance. 
In the eastern part of the country, especially in the province 
of Calmar (where the author hails from), there was in the 
space of about sixteen weeks no precipitation that, properly 
speaking, could be called rain. ‘The heavens were closed. 
Big, dark clouds now and then passed over the landscape, 
but they did not shed their tears on a thirsty earth. Some- 
times a mistlike rain would fall, but hardly enough to wet 
the grass as much as an ordinary dew would do. Wells and 
springs that had not dried up within the memory of then 
living men were now dry. The grass in the meadows and 
fields was burnt up as if a fire had passed over the ground. 
None of the then living generation had seen anything like it. 
The crops were destroyed all over the country, but nowhere 
was the failure more complete than in the coast regions by 
the Baltic Sea.* The farmers had to kill most of their cattle, 
as there was nothing to feed them with during the coming 
winter. 

Because of the severe drought that prevailed all summer, 
frequent and destructive fires broke out in many places of 
the land. Even in the neighborhood of the author’s parental 
home an accident of that kind occurred. The fence around 
the premises caught fire, and the cottage itself was threat- 
ened by the flames. All through the long summer day our 
parents and the young sister had to be out combating the 
fire. In the night following, our mother gave birth to her 


* Even when normal, the precipitation is less in this region than 
in other parts of the country. 
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younger son (in later years a minister in the State Church 
of Sweden). Milk fever set in, followed by inflammation 
and abscess of both breasts. Her sufferings were indescrib- 
able. It was little short of a miracle that both child and 
mother did not succumb to the misery—this being the more 
so, as the newborn boy had to be fed on the milk from the 
sick mother’s inflamed breasts. ‘The poor, sickly, and from 
misfortunes depressed father was obliged to make a long 
journey on foot to the province of East Gothia in order to 
solicit some help from relatives and acquaintances, but re- 
turned almost empty-handed. The fifteen-year-old daughter, 
although herself almost but a child and weak from hunger 
and want of sleep, had not only to care for the sick ones, 
but also, best she could, to procure food, fuel, etc. It was 
a time of suffering and misery past description. 

A little incident from the winter following has deeply 
impressed itself on the author’s mind, and may be mentioned 
here, because it throws a striking light on the poverty and 
need that then prevailed in our home. Our father had an 
elder brother, who was schoolmaster and organist in E. 
parish. One day, late in the winter, the young girl went to 
her uncle’s in the hope of getting some help for the needy 
family. Her expectations were not altogether frustrated. 
She was given as much foodstuff as she was able to carry. 
But the way was long (about twenty miles) ; the weather 
was cold and stormy; the roads were in bad condition; her 
strength was slight. She was on the point of succumbing 
to the hardships of her long walking and the heavy burden. 
At last, however, the goal was reached ; she was safe at home 
again. And now, oh, what joy when the rye-bread loaves 
and a few other eatables rolled out from the bag! Such 
dainty bits had not been seen for many a day. And the little 
Carl—how he now would feast on the delicacies! But oh, 
how cruel!—so it seemed to him then—he received a slice 
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or two; but then the loaf was locked up in the cupboard and 
was not taken out again that day. He begged; he entreated ; 
he cried and wept; he jumped up and down on his little 
feet; pulled his mother and his sister by their skirts—but all 
in vain. At last, as he would not keep quiet, the door was 
opened, and he was shoved out and left alone in the dark- 
ness until he promised to be a good boy again; and that he 
promised very soon, for oh, how terrible to stay there alone 
in the darkness, outside the cottage, late in the cold evening! 
Even this very day, when out of the recesses of his reminis- 
cences of bygone days he brings forth this little scene, the 
old man fancies himself hearing the agonizing cries of the 
five-year-old boy and the vehement throbbings of his agitated 
heart. Alas! He did not know better then—the poor little 
lad! He could not understand that the rare rye-bread. loaves 
were to be made to last as long as possible; neither did he 
realize that there were more stomachs than his that felt the 
pangs of hunger. He knows it now, and he also knows how 
his poor mother’s heart was aching when she had to resort 
to the rather harsh treatment of her willful little boy. 

Bark as a substitute for flour in the making of bread had 
seldom been used in these parts of the country, because 
failing crops had been less frequent there than in the more 
northerly provinces of the land. Neither did they resort to 
it now, probably because they did not know very well how 
to prepare it. But a certain kind of moss was gathered by 
many. It was dried and ground into meal, of which was 
made something called bread, but which only one hard- 
pinched by hunger could be induced to eat. Worst of all 
and most dangerous to the health was bread made of flour 
mixed with meal of ground bones. It caused constipation in 
a high degree; an elderly man in our neighborhood even died 
of it. In our home also, this health-ruinous fare was tried 
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a few times, and here, too, it was on the point of bringing 
on the same result. 

With the easy and swift communications with foreign 
countries at our command nowadays, such a famine could 
not arise; but it was otherwise in those days. There was 
yet not a single railroad built in this part of the country. 
Everything had to be brought by ox or horse teams from 
Oscarshamn or other ports along the coast of the Baltic Sea. 
Happy, indeed, was he who owned a horse and a cart. He 
could not only “keep the wolf” from his own door, but also, 
if he had an eye to his own interests, secure a snug income 
for himself by going to the coast for flour, salt, herring, and 
other necessary things, which then were sold at a high price 
to the hungry neighbors at his home village. There were, 
indeed, those who made themselves wealthy in a small de- 
gree. Money was scarce in the homes of the poor, but food, 
even if ever so wretched, had to be provided in some way or 
other if they wanted to live. They had, therefore, to give 
in exchange whatever else was at hand. Usually it was said 
that this or that article was left as a pledge for a certain 
quantity of flour, salt, herring, etc. The poor, famished 
people hoped, although in most cases in vain, that they 
would be able to redeem the articles at a later date. Our 
parents had to resort to this means very early. First they 
pledged the rather considerable supply of silver and copper 
vessels that remained from a happier time of their life. “Then, 
a great part of the books, tools, and other domestic articles 
had to go the same way; whereupon the turn came to the 
holiday clothes and, at last, even to father’s violin, which 
was as dear to him as his own eyes. Most of the goods were 
pledged to a tenant farmer in our neighborhood. But as our 
parents were not able to redeem the articles in time, they 
were considered to be his legal property. After a year or 
two he sold at auction the articles pledged by our parents 
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and others. He made a large profit by the sale, so that he 
was able to buy a nice little farm situated not very far from 
where he lived. 

A few days after midsummer in 1869 our father made 
another journey on foot up to the province of East Gothia— 
even this time with the purpose of securing some help for 
the destitute family. Now the author, who shortly before 
had reached the age of six years, was allowed to accompany 
him on the journey. It became a memorable journey, which 
he will never forget. How well I remember (may I be 
allowed to speak in the first person) what I heard and saw 
in that unforgetable summer! It is wonderful, indeed, how 
our memory is able to retain the experiences made in our 
childhood, while such as are made at a more advanced age 
fade or are obliterated altogether. How vividly I remember 
the locks of the great Gotha Canal, the churches, manors, 
and castles which we passed by on our journey! Especially 
well I remember the large magnificent castle at Sturefors, 
owned’ by one Count Bjelke, a descendant from one of the 
most renowned families of Sweden. In the vestibule of the 
castle was a picture gallery of life-sized portraits of noble- 
men and ladies of bygone days. ‘These pictures seemed so 
alive and so natural to the boy’s eyes that he fancied they 
were moving and nodding at him; he was almost afraid of 
looking at them. 

Near one of the churches we passed by there was a “bone 
house’ where were thrown skulls and other human bones, 
found in the earth when the old graves were dug over again. 
The house was opened just as we passed by it, and the grave 
digger was throwing in a new harvest of bones from some 
grave he had lately dug out. It was a gruesome sight. For 
many years after, the boy could not avoid feeling a shudder 
run through his body whenever he happened to think of the 
ghastly house. 
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Our father was very fond of looking at churches and of 
studying their architecture and the ancient relics that many 
of them contained. He was, for his time and social standing, 
a highly cultured man. He had in his younger days received 
instruction not only in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
also in Swedish grammar and literature, history, geography, 
and various other subjects. He was an able violinist and a 
no mean performer on the flute and clarinet. He had not 
attended any institute of learning, but had received private 
instruction from an elder brother, who had passed examina- 
tion for public-school teacher, and partly also from an uncle, 
who for many years was the chief surgeon and physician at 
the royal cavalry regiment of Smoland and, for some time, 
also at the Calmar regiment of infantry. 

Through the windows of one of the churches that were 
inspected, the boy saw two women with long, dark-blue di- 
sheveled hair. One of them seemed to be about to comb or 
arrange her hair. Very likely it was statues or paintings, but 
to the boy’s eyes they seemed so real and so alive that he 
fancied they were turning about and winking at him. This 
occurrence made such a deep and lasting impression on our 
mind that, if we were a painter, we should easily be able to 
reproduce these two figures just as they appeared to the six- 
year-old boy in the summer of the year 1869. 

On one occasion we were obliged to take lodging over 
night in the hay loft of a barn at a great estate, of which 
there are so many in East Gothia. In the same building 
several big dogs were housed which in the daytime watched 
the cattle. They made an awful noise; and it could easily be 
understood that they did not like the presence of the stran- 
gers, whom they probably looked upon as intruders having 
no business there. Our father, therefore, dared not to stay 
there until morning, all the more so, as the boy wept and 
wailed pitifully. In the darkness we groped our way out 
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of the barn; but one of the dogs had also slipped out. It 
came rushing after us and seemed at any moment to be ready 
to devour us. Oh, how the poor boy was scared, how the 
heart beat in his tender breast! Having followed us a long 
while, the brute left us at last. Oh, how our father thanked 
God that we were saved! He, too, was frightened, but tried 
to conceal it from the boy as much as possible. We now 
entered a little grove, not far from the highroad, and decided 
to wait there for the break of day. The summer nights are 
short in Sweden, but this one seemed long enough. Partly 
from fright and partly from the chilly night air the boy was 
shaking severely, and his teeth chattered. It became a night 
never to be forgotten. Even now, so many years after the 
event, we have a certain shyness of dogs, which it seems im- 
possible to overcome entirely. We think it can be traced to 
that terrible night we have just spoken of.* 

Only one more recollection from this journey, so memor- 
able to the author, shall here be mentioned. This recollec- 
tion, to which our thoughts often go back, is very dear to 
the author, for it is of kind, noble-minded people. We are 
constantly reminded of it by a little jewel which is still in 
our possession, and which we hope to keep until the journey 
is ended that we call life. On our journey the boy was taken 
ill with measles. It was impossible to return, as we were 
now several days’ journey from home. Our father was quite 
at a loss, not knowing what to do in this embarrassing situa- 
tion. But God never forgets His children. Soon after, the 
doors of merciful people were opened. The family of a 
sheriff’s bailiff received the boy and let him stay at their 
home. They put him in a soft, warm bed, and nursed him 
tenderly. Here he had to stay about two weeks, or until 
he had fully recovered. In the family were several girls of 


* Compare what is said in a following story, “Disastrous Thun- 
derbolts.” (VI) 
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different ages; he (the author) remembers so well how they 
stood around the bed, stroked his hair from his forehead, 
combed it, and washed his face. His father remained a few 
days, but proceeded now on his journey, as he would not 
avail himself too much of the kind people’s hospitality. But 
now the boy became disconsolate and entirely beside himself. 
He wept and cried most pitifully and insisted on going with 
his father, which, of course, was impossible. They tried to 
assure him that his father would soon come back, but he 
would not be comforted. When, at last, he became some- 
what resigned to his fate, they showed him picture books, 
which diverted his mind greatly. “They now discovered that 
-he could read, which, at first, they had not believed. He 
could, however, already at his then age read fluently any 
book whether printed in the old Swedish or the Roman 
characters, and knew Luther’s Small Catechism by heart. 
In remembrance of his staying with the family, he was given 
a booklet in blue binding, titled ‘““Grandpa and His Bible.” 
This is the ‘“‘jewel” that constantly reminds us of the jour- 
ney and the generous and humane family who tendered to 
the sick boy the great service of mercy we have just spoken 
of. We have kept it ever since; and whenever we bring it 
forth, immediately, like the pictures in a panorama or on a 
moving-picture screen, there appears to our eyes one view 
after another from our journey during the summer of 1869. 

As soon as the boy had recovered fully, his father returned, 
and now they proceeded on their journey together. At part- 
ing, the young misses kissed their little protégé on his cheeks, 
at which he felt greatly embarrassed. They also strictly 
charged his father to write them immediately after our com- 
ing home, and tell them how little Carl was doing. 

Some years later, on a journey to East Gothia, our father 
paid a visit to the family, and brought home with him their 
love to their former protégé. We regret very much that we 
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never had an opportunity of meeting again anyone of the 
kind family. Later on in life, many years after our journey 
to East Gothia, it came to our knowledge that a daughter 
of the sheriff’s bailiff’s family, probably the youngest one, 
was employed as a governess by a noble family in one of the 
neighboring parishes. We seriously thought of paying her 
a visit; but being altogether unknown to the noble family 
by whom she was employed, bashfulness prevailed, wherefore 
we gave it up entirely. 

It is remarkable indeed, how, as we advance in age, old 
reminiscences emerge, and how we love to live in the past. 


“What lure there is in days gone by, 
How oft my thoughts steal thither! 
O memories that beckon me 
Like flow’rs that never wither.” 


These reminiscences, especially those of our childhood, 
brighten our life and dispel the shadows that gather around 
us against the evening of life’s day. 

In a former church of ours, which we ministered to for 
many years, there was an old woman, Mrs. F., who died at 
the great age of ninety-six years. We called on her quite 
often and listened over and over again to her many stories 
from her childhood and earlier youth. Her eyes beamed 
with joy—she seemed to become young again—when from 
the recesses of her memory she brought forth one incident 
after another. Otherwise, because of her great age, she was 
very forgetful and could in the next moment not remember 
what immediately before she had said or busied herself about. 
But the recollections from her childhood and youth appeared 
to her with a wonderful clearness and precision. Her recol- 
lections—as is true also in regard to the present writer— 
went back to the earliest years of her childhood. 
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The earliest fully distinct recollection we, for our part, 
have, dates from the third year of our life; even this very 
day, although so many years have passed since, it appears to 
our mind with great clearness. An aunt of ours died then, 
and we remember very distinctly how we were lifted up to 
the bed where the dying woman lay. Between our home and 
the house where our aunt lived was a rather large field, 
which, on this occasion, was newly plowed. Our mother 
was busy washing some clothes when the message was re- 
ceived to hurry to the dying aunt’s house. In order to get 
there in the quickest possible time, our mother and sister 
took a short cut across the newly plowed field. We remem- 
ber very vividly how the little boy, time and again, tumbled 
over in the furrows, and how in the hurry they pulled him 
up again somewhat harshly. 

What a blessed gift memory is! How fortunate, indeed, 
that most people retain it to the very last! 


IV 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE ITINER- 
ANT PEDDIE 


Was it a true prediction or only a matter of 
chance? 


N THE AUTHOR’S home parish there still lived in his 

early boyhood an old peasant family about whom the fol- 
lowing tale was current: 

Many years back in time, in the old couple’s youth, one 
day an itinerant peddler came to their home, begging for 
lodging over night. This was granted him, and they made 
-a bed for him on the floor. In the evening the peasant’s young 
wife—they were newly married—observed that the newly 
arrived guest, on going to bed, smuggled a big pocketbook 
under the pillow. In the night the peddler had to go out 
on some errand, and during his absence the woman sneaked 
up and snatched the pocketbook. The peddler having re- 
turned, deep snorings were heard from the married couple’s 
bed, which strengthened his belief that they had not observed 
anything. He, therefore, thought it unnecessary to feel under 
the pillow to ascertain whether his hidden treasure was 
there or not. 

In the morning, however, on waking up, he made the 
terrible discovery that his pocketbook was gone. His despair 
was beyond description. The pocketbook contained all he, 
in many years and with great saving and unceasing toil, had 
been able to lay aside. He had made up his mind, in the 
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near future to cease from itinerant life, and having, as he 
now thought, sufficient means, he would buy a small farm 
somewhere in his native province of West Gothia. He per- 
ceived at once who had snatched his treasure, but what was 
there to do about it? Nothing but to implore them most 
fervently and pitifully to produce it if by chance they had 
“found” it. He promised to give them a liberal reward, even 
half of what the pocketbook contained. He asked, he begged, 
implored them to produce it—but all in vain. At last, as he 
did not cease weeping and entreating them, they assaulted 
him, beat him, and turned him out of the house. He then 
went to some of their neighbors in the village, took them 
with him and made a last desperate attempt to get back his 
pocketbook ; but he did not meet with any more success now. 
They denied vehemently having any knowledge whatever of 
his pocketbook ; they even threatened to have the unfortunate 
man imprisoned for false accusations. 

The itinerant peddler’s money was gone forever. But 
before leaving the house, he pronounced upon the avaricious, 
unscrupulous couple a terrible curse, which—call it a chance 
or whatever you please—seems to have come true in every 
detail. He told them that in their own time and in their 
children’s and grandchildren’s time calamity and misfor- 
tunes would not turn from their households. Both men and 
animals should be under the curse, and not until the fourth 
generation should it cease to haunt them. The stolen money 
would be a curse to them all. In extreme despair and utter- 
ing the most heart-rending cries, the peddler left the accursed 
house and was never seen again in these quarters. 

It did not tarry long until the sinister prediction began 
to be fulfilled. Illness and death often occurred in the fam- 
ily. Fires destroyed dwelling house and barn. Premature 
and still births were very common among the cows. Wolves 
tore the cattle in the pastures. Often they were found dead 
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in the cribs when in the morning the folks came to feed them 
or turn them out into the fields. The barn was pulled down 
and rebuilt in another place, as they hoped that would ward 
off the calamities—but all in vain. .These followed them 
even there. Fire again destroyed the barn. The cattle thrived 
ill and died as before. The man and his wife both reached 
a great age, but both of them met with a sudden death: he, 
by a shock; and she, by an accident. She fell through the 
open trapdoor into the cellar of the house and broke her 
neck. It seemed as if Divine Justice permitted them to 
attain a great age so that already in this life they should 
reap some of the fruits of their evil deeds. A daughter* and 
a son-in-law now took over the farm, but accidents and mis- 
fortunes haunted them, too; they fared no better than their 
parents. In our early youth the third generation was grow- 
ing up. It is not known to us whether any of them are left, 
or what their fortunes have been since that time. 

Thus, in all its brevity, ran the tale of the itinerant ped- 
dler and the curse he pronounced upon those who had robbed 
him of his money, saved up with so much toil and pains. 
The story was not fiction altogether. Behind it were some 
facts, even though somewhat distorted and colored by being 
told and retold during the many years that had elapsed after 
the event had occurred. Among the older parish people there 
were several who asserted that they very well remembered 
what had happened to the unfortunate peddler, although, of 
course, none could prove in a legal way that the suspected 
people had stolen the peddler’s money. , 

Were the many calamities and misfortunes that overtook 
the family a play of Fate, a work of chance only, or were 
they in some mysterious way connected with the curse pro- 
nounced upon them by the itinerant peddler? God alone 


* We think that of the couple’s several children she was the 
only one who survived the parents. 
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knows. But if there is a Divine Justice—and the Bible as- 
serts this in no uncertain way—then we cannot see anything 
unreasonable in the belief that already in this life it may 
assert itself by making retributions to the wrongdoers. If 
our eyes are open to what happens in the world, we shall 
easily find examples affirming the truth that, 


“God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
also shall he reap.” 


Vv 
THE AMERICAN GOLD 


Or 


Ill-gotten money wasted in sensual pleasures and 
debaucheries. 


HE LATTER PART of the title we have given to the 
narrative that follows, is a travesty of the well-known 
saying, “Ill-gotten goods seldom thrive,” or, as is the literal 
rendering of its equivalent in Swedish, “What is gotten in 
a wrong way, in sorrow will pass away.” ‘The change has 
been made because it suits better the contents of our nar- 
rative. This, however, does not exclude the probability that 
sorrow, loathing, and disgust at themselves were, at last, 
the experiences of those who became the possessors of the 
ill-gotten goods. But a merry life it was—a life spent in 
gluttony and drunkenness, in revelries and debauchery, ca- 
rousals and drinking bouts, as long as the ill-gotten goods, 
that is, the American gold, lasted. It is only that part of 
the events which falls within the border of our narrative. 
Deep in the dreary forest of pines and spruces, here and 
there interspersed with birches and aspen trees, there was 
a cottage, surrounded by a cultivated piece of land which 
was a veritable oasis in the forest-wilderness. Potatoes, bar- 
ley, clover, and other products of the earth grew luxuriantly 
in the small, but well-cultivated plots. In the orchard, near 
the cottage, apple, pear, and plum trees were, in fall, loaded 
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with luscious fruits. In spring, blooming lilacs and_bird- 
cherry trees spread their fragrance; and carefully tended 
flower beds of daisies, marigolds, forget-me-nots, and vari- 
ous other kinds of flowers delighted the eye during all the 
summer. A footpath which, through the forest, led to the 
parish church ran close by this beautiful spot in the wilder- 
ness. It was a delight, indeed, on a spring or summer morn- 
ing to stop a while, on the way to the church, and look at 
all this glory which was such a contrast to the surrounding 
solitary forest. 

But it had not always been so. It was a creation of the 
owner, or, strictly speaking, tenant; for it was his only dur- 
ing his lifetime and for a certain annual fee, which was 
usually paid in so and so many days of manual work at the 
landlord’s estate. It could not be inherited by the children; 
so after the tenant’s death it was to revert to the landlord 
or to him who happened to be his successor. It was Eric 
(the tenant) and his spouse who had brought that stony bit 
of woodland under the plough and made “the desert rejoice 
and blossom as a rose.” “They belonged to ‘‘the old stock,” 
and were both a striking example of what the Swedish 
strength, courage, and perseverance could do when brought 
into action. How humiliated we children of more recent 
times must feel when we compare ourselves with them. 
They were also pious and upright people, which explains, 
perhaps, better than anything else why their courage and 
perseverance did not waver during the many trials and pri- 
vations they most certainly had to submit to until the place 
became such as we introduced it to our readers. 

The married couple were blessed with two sons, Gustave 
and Carl. The elder, Gustave, was an able blacksmith. He 
remained unmarried and stayed at home with his parents 
until both had died. But Carl had already in his youth emi- 
grated to America. The reason for this was as follows: 
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He had fallen in love with a cottager’s daughter who 
lived a few miles from the tiny farm in the forest. She was 
said to be a real beauty, but she was not to the liking of 
Carl’s mother. She was not “good enough” for her son; so 
what did it avail that she was a good-looking girl! Her 
parents were poor and considered socially to be on a much 
lower scale than Carl and his parents. The crazy love of 
titles and high rank has been rife in all European coun- 
tries, and we cannot boast of having rid ourselves entirely 
of it in our own country—America. It has not been re- 
stricted to the nobility only or to the upper classes of society 
in general. It has flourished abundantly in the peasant’s 
home and in the day laborer’s humble cottage. And this 
being so, no prayers or persuasions could prevail on Carl’s 
parents. That good-for-nothing wench should never as a 
daughter-in-law enter under their roof. 

Such being the case, there was no possibility for the young 
lovers to get their hearts’ desire satisfied; namely, that in- 
stead of being twain they might be one flesh, or, stated more 
prosaically, that they might be married. For with empty 
hands, i. e., penniless, it was next to impossible to procure a 
home of their own, were it ever so humble and unpre- 
tentious. True enough, we have seen what Carl’s parents 
could bring about. But not every man was equal to such a 
task; and, besides, when entering on their marital life in the 
forest wilderness, they probably had some small savings left 
of the scanty wages they had received when they both were 
hired by the squire as servants on his estate. But love finds 
a way in-every difficult situation. “It beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
‘They made up their minds to emigrate to America. How 
they secured money to defray the cost of the voyage we do 
not know. Anyhow, in each other’s company one day they 
set out for America—the great unknown country in the 
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west, the land where in more recent times so many descend- 
ants of the Vikings have settled. 

We said “the unknown country in the west,” for un- 
known, indeed, for most people America was in those times. 
The common people entertained the most distorted and fan- 
tastic notions of that country, and even the educated classes 
were rather poorly informed. The immigration into Ameri- 
ca from the Scandinavian countries was still in its infancy 
and considered a most risky affair. And to be sure, it was 
not to be trifled with. The sufferings and privations the 
poor and, as a rule, badly equipped emigrants had to endure 
are indescribable. We have tales of it from that time so 
gruesome that they could make one’s hair stand on end. 
Carl and his sweetheart were both stricken ill. The latter 
died, and Carl had the unspeakable grief of seeing the body 
of his beloved one submerged in the deep bosom of the At- 
lantic Ocean. His despair was beyond all bounds. He, 
however, proceeded on his journey and at last settled in one 
of the Swedish communities in [1linois. 

Very little is known of his fortunes during the first few 
years after his arrival in America. He seems, however, to 
have changed greatly during his stay in the rural settlement 
in Illinois. Whether it was bitterness against his kinsfolk, 
who had thwarted his plans to marry his sweetheart, or 
whatever else it may have been—he became hard, defiant, and 
an eager worshiper of mammon. Although most of his coun- 
trymen had joined the Swedish church of the community, it 
was impossible to prevail upon him to follow the example 
set by them. He threw overboard the faith of his childhood 
and turned out to be an infidel of the most vulgar type. He 
married a widow who owned a fairly large farm within the 
Swedish settlement. He seems to have had illicit connections 
with the woman even while her first husband was living. 
This man was deeply religious and a frequent and fervent 
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prayer. We once heard Carl, after his returning from 
America, tell with a scoffing laugh how he had found him 
kneeling and praying behind the trees in the woods where 
they were both at work. 

The wretched woman, however, had to pay dearly for her 
inconsiderateness. Her second husband took the reins in his 
own hands altogether. His wife and the children by her 
first marriage (by the second marriage there were none) 
were hardly allowed the most necessary things of life. All 
that the farm yielded he converted into ready money, which 
he let slip into his own pockets. At last, when the step- 
children had grown up, and he saw his position as autocrat 
of the home contested, he found the ground somewhat in- 
secure; so, without the knowledge of his wife, he sold the 
farm, kept the money for himself, and as soon as possible 
shook off the dust of the American soil from his feet. Not 
long after, we find him on Swedish ground again. 

Many years ago, when the writer of this little volume 
paid a visit to his native country, Sweden, he made on his 
return to America the acquaintance of two gentlemen, fa- 
ther and son, who also had spent the summer in the land 
of their forebears. Those gentlemen had been Carl’s next- 
door neighbors yonder at the Swedish settlement in Illinois. 
From them we have most of what we have related of his 
stay in America. We have also from other quarters received 
information, which, in all essential points, corroborates what 
the two neighbors had told us. 

Carl, then, after the lapse of many years, saw his native 
place again. His parents were long since dead. His elder 
brother, Gustave, had moved from the cottage and settled 
at a hamlet a few miles from his former home. There he 
had erected a smithy, and now devoted himself entirely to 
his trade as a blacksmith. Great, indeed, was his surprise 
when one day his younger brother, quite suddenly, appeared, 
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He had not heard from him for many years; he was 
generally believed to be dead. At first, the joy of seeing 
him again was great; the joy, however, was soon turned into 
grief. It was not long until Carl’s bad traits of character, 
which were fully developed in America, began to appear. 
Gustave was now old and feeble, and could only with great 
difficulty earn his livelihood. It, therefore, should have been 
his Christian duty to care for his infirm elder brother. But 
he did the very opposite thing. He ate and drank of what 
little Gustave could procure, and urged him to dispose of 
his household goods and smith’s tools in order to procure 
food. He managed things at his brother’s home exactly as if 
he were the master of the house. Quite naturally this pained 
Gustave greatly. But what grieved him more than anything 
else were the coarse jests and sneers with which Carl, day 
by day, treated him when he (Gustave) read his Bible and 
various devotional books he had inherited from his pious 
parents, or sang the Swedish psalms or other Christian 
hymns, so dear to him. Carl had become a freethinker of the 
most contemptible kind, that is to say, one who has lost all 
respect for the holy things, and who is not ashamed of scoff- 
ing at what to his fellowmen is dearer than anything else in 
the world. Gustave, on the other hand, was a serious- 
minded old man, who, as long as health and strength per- 
mitted, almost every Sunday walked to the five-mile distant 
parish church in order to worship. Hardly a year after his 
brother’s return from America he died. It was believed, 
probably not without reasons for it, that he succumbed to 
grief at Carl’s infamous behavior towards him. 

Carl now was the sole heir to his brother’s smithy and 
what other little property he left behind. He continued to 
live at the cottage and subsisted almost exclusively on water 
and bread. He was, however, no hermit who continually 
kept to the dirty cottage; and dirty it was with a vengeance, 
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for after his brother’s decease there was not much of a 
house-cleaning. He often called at the cottages in the neigh- 
borhood and killed the time with gossiping. As the conver- 
sation usually turned upon America, where almost every 
family had one or more relatives, he was, at least in the 
beginning, a not unwelcome visitor. But soon they found out 
that the purpose of his frequent calls was nothing else but 
to sponge upon the hostess for a meal; and, in fact, he sel- 
dom left until he had got something to eat. He was not 
really begging for food, but he never refused when such was 
offered him. He had a tremendous appetite when not having 
to pay for the fare; on such occasions he, by no means, re- 
stricted himself to the water-and-bread diet. 

However, neither was his time very long after his 
brother’s death. He, too, was fairly advanced in years, 
probably past seventy when returning to his native country. 
His ascetic mode of living did not, as one can easily under- 
stand, contribute to the prolongation of life. A few years 
after his brother’s decease, he also entered upon that jour- 
ney from which there is no return. During the last few 
months of his life he had been very ill. He suffered from 
diabetes, which malady probably was the direct cause of his 
death. 

People had generally believed that he was well provided 
with money, although none knew just how much he was 
possessed of. He had it concealed in the woods, and he 
probably changed hiding places rather often. He was very 
cautious when he went to his “treasure-vaults” in the 
woods, and he always carried a revolver or a hunting-gun 
on such occasions. When his illness grew worse, and-it be- 
came more and more hard for him to leave the cottage, he 
was prudent enough to bring home his money that was hid- 
den in the woods. He now broke up one of the flooring 
planks, and under that he carefully concealed his money. A 
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woman neighbor, who, during his illness, looked after him 
now and then, advised him strongly to reveal to her where 
the money was concealed, so that, “if anything should hap- 
pen,” the legitimate heirs might find it. But she did it even 
for her own protection. She was a pious and upright woman, 
who shuddered at the mere possibility of being suspected a 
thief. She feared—without doubt for good reasons—lest 
she should be suspected of having purloined his money, as 
she had attended to him during his illness. When, at last, 
he became aware of his end being near and his never being 
able to rise again from his sickbed, he is said to have offered 
the woman a rather considerable amount if she would pry 
loose the flooring plank and bring up the money. But she 
refused most decidedly to do so, because she wished to be 
able on her soul to protest that she had not appropriated 
to herself any of his money. And, indeed, the course of 
events revealed fully that the woman had acted wisely. She 
was submitted to a severe questioning by the suspicious heirs, 
who did not even hesitate to threaten her with violence. At 
last, however, they seem to have been convinced that she had 
taken nothing of what had belonged to their deceased rela- 
tive. They were even so generous—if generous it deserves 
to be called—as to offer her a few “crowns” (a Swedish 
coin) for the not inconsiderable services she had rendered 
to their relative during his illness. 

Some of our readers may have read the fable about “The 
Greedy Squirrel.” Once upon a time—thus runs the fable— 
there was a squirrel that, from morning to night, toiled in 
gathering provisions into the hollow oak tree where he had 
his nest. The supply grew more and more in volume, but 
he could hardly afford to taste the dainty bits. He often 
went hungry to sleep: Consequently, his sleep was restless ; 
and he often awoke to see to it that none should come and 
rob him of his treasures. At last, the nest got so filled that 
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there was no room for him in the oak; so he had to sit out- 
side at the entrance of the oak. He was shaking with cold, 
and his strength grew less and less. At last, he became so 
weak that he was not able to scratch away the nuts that 
were topmost in the nest, so that he could crawl into it. 
He had to sit the long autumn night outside the nest; and 
there he died in the early morning. When the relatives of 
the greedy squirrel heard of it, they hastened to the old oak 
tree and distributed among themselves the treasures, which 
they soon wasted in a gay and indolent life. 

The truth that the fable about the greedy squirrel will 
bring home to our minds was literally true in regard to the 
deceased avaricious man. Immediately upon his death the 
relatives arrived at the place and distributed his property 
among themselves. They broke up the flooring plank ac- 
cording to the woman’s direction; and, sure enough, there 
they found nine thousand dollars—all in gold. During the 
Civil War in the U. S. A., he had seen how tremendously 
fast the paper currency was dropping in value, and he seemed 
to have feared that such a thing might happen even in 
Sweden. But he knew that gold would always maintain its 
value; so that was the reason why he had taken the precau- 
tion of exchanging for gold all the money he possessed. In 
Swedish currency it represented a rather considerable sum, 
especially in those times, when the value of money was more 
than twice as high as it is now. It may also be mentioned 
that he never had ventured to invest his money in any bank 
for fear of incurring losses. In Sweden, at least, such a fear 
was needless, as there, to the best of our knowledge, no bank 
has ever failed. 

But who were these relatives that, after the death of the 
avaricious man, divided his money among themselves? Three 
or four cousins or second cousins—we do not remember 
which—for nearer relatives there were not. Some of them 
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had served as guardsmen, and all were rough fellows and 
greatly feared in their native place. We do not know to a 
certainty whether any of them had been imprisoned for 
crime, but think that was the case. Now they lived some- 
where up the country, probably in or near Stockholm. But 
when informed that their relative was dead, they hurried 
home to their native place as quickly as they possibly could. 
They rented a nice little cottage, situated not far from the 
parish church and close to the great state road. Here with 
their families they lived for almost a whole year, and here 
they had a great time. Brandy and beer flowed like water. 
Drinking bout followed upon drinking bout. There was a 
feasting, reveling, carousing, dancing, and card playing, day 
after day, from one week to another. Day and night the 
passers-by were treated to bawling, drinking songs, and ac- 
cordion music. Even fights among themselves were not in- 
frequent, for the fierce fellows did not always pull together. 
It was in the most real sense a life of rioting and drunken- 
ness. Of course, even friends and merry brethren from their 
former connections in the home parish were invited to take 
part in their nightly orgies, for “where the body is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together.”’ The place became 
notorious and feared by the whole neighborhood. But none 
dared to interfere with the wild tribe, because people feared 
them. They were known of old; and, therefore, it was 
thought best to keep mum, and to suffer, and bide the time. 
~ But nothing will last forever here on earth. Even this 
life of debauchery and drinking bouts came to an end. The 
American gold, that is, the hoarded money of their deceased 
relative, was dwindling away very fast, and ere the sun of 
the year’s last day had set, it was all gone. Sic transit gloria 
mundi (so passes away the glory of the world). The reader 
is now, perhaps, willing to admit that the title we had chosen 
for this little narrative hits the nail on the head, or in other 
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words, that in every detail it gives a true picture of the 
situation as it was disclosed to us by reliable and trustworthy 
persons. The ill-gotten money was wasted in sensual and 
degrading pleasures, and when the lemon was squeezed out, 
it was thrown away, as nothing more was to be gotten out 
of it. Quite suddenly and unexpectedly, the whole com- 
pany left the place and returned to their haunts near Stock- 
holm, or from whatever quarter they may have come. Like 
a swarm of voracious locusts they had suddenly appeared; 
and having devoured all that came in their way, they left 
it in the same sudden manner. On a morning, when the 
neighbors awoke, the doors of the noisy house were closed. 
All was quiet and peaceful about the place. The riotous 
company had left during the night. So silently and cautiously 
they had stolen away that none in the neighborhood had been 
aware of it. People drew a sigh of relief when fully assured 
that the desperate rabble had departed, never more to return. 

And now the story is all told, the true story of the swain 
who lost the sweetheart of his youth; lost the faith of his 
childhood ; lost the faith in every true ideal of human life; 
and, at last, lost all he had lived for—his wrongfully ob- 
tained gold, of which, as a mean thief, he had robbed his 
wife and stepchildren in the rural settlement in Illinois. 
What a tragic end, indeed! But do you not think he had 
lost something still greater and of immensely higher value, 
compared with which all the earthly things are as a “drop 
in the sea”? “For what shall a man be profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? or what can a 
man give in exchange for his life?’ Let the reader draw 
his own conclusions. We do not wish to force ours on 
anybody. 

We do not know what inscription was placed on his tomb- 
stone—if a stone was raised at all on his grave. But for 
our part we cannot think of one better and more appropriate 
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to the situation than the words of Jesus on Judas, the dis- 
ciple that betrayed Him: 

“Good were it for that man if he had not been born.” 

The story of the greedy squirrel had found a striking 
parallel in the tragic end of a human life. In either case 
greediness, the love of earthly things, was the cause of the 
misery. 

“For the love of money is a root of all kinds of evil: 
which some reaching after have been led astray from the 
faith, and have pierced themselves through with many sor- 
rows.” 

‘Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.’ 


VI 
DISASTROUS THUNDERBOLTS 


HERE ARE PERSONS who are so frightened by 

thunder that it borders almost on the ridiculous. “They 
get quite wild as soon as they hear it thunder or a thunder- 
storm looms up above the horizon. With some people this 
seems to run in the blood; they have inherited it from their 
parents. And not only among the common people are such 
thunder-frightened individuals to be found. Even learned, 
intelligent, and in other ways brave persons are sometimes 
affected with the same foible. Mr. S., the Rector of E. Col- 
lege, was an excellent teacher and considered one of the fore- 
most Latin scholars of his time, but was, nevertheless, so 
afraid of thunder that the mere mention of it made him 
disconcerted. It did not seldom happen during a lesson that 
some rascal among the boys suddenly cried out, “I think I 
heard it thunder.” All at once, Rector S. became uneasy 
and asked some boy to go out and listen attentively whether 
any thunder was heard. If a thunderstorm was coming up, 
it was not unusual for the whole class to be excused for the 
rest of the day. Some of the most trustworthy and favored 
boys were asked to see him home and firmly support him on 
their way, as from weakness caused by fear he was hardly 
able to walk. Having reached home unscathed, he hurried 
at once down into the cellar and stayed there until the storm 
was over. The present writer, for three years a disciple of 
Rector S., was at several times an eyewitness of the scenes 
he has just described. 
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We have read somewhere of another learned man who 
was equally terror-stricken when it was thundering, and 
who also tried to hide himself in the cellar of his house— 
but all in vain. During a thunderstorm the lightning struck 
the house, forced its way into the cellar, and killed the man, 
but left all the other inmates unhurt. Here these words of 
the Holy Scriptures may be applied: | 

“Tf I say, surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not 
from thee; but the night shineth as the day: the darkness 
and the light are both like to thee.” 

Persons having been near where lightning struck, from 
that very moment often become frightened by thunder; they 
are never quite able to free themselves from a feeling of fear 
and uneasiness of mind whenever a thunderstorm is passing 
over the neighborhood. Near the writer’s native place there 
lived a woman who almost went out of her mind as soon as 
it began to thunder. Whether she was in the field, in the 
barn, in the kitchen, or whatever else she busied herself 
with—she left her work instantly, her whole body trembling, 
even though only at a great distance it was rumbling a little. 
Neither entreaties nor threats could induce her to resume 
her work until the storm was all over. But there was a 
reason for it. When a young girl, she had had an experience 
that might have put out of order anyone’s nervous system. 
While occupied with milking a cow, a thunderbolt struck 
the animal, killing it, but left the girl unhurt, except that 
she became paralyzed for a while. She got off, as the saying 
goes, for the fright; but the fear of thunder never left her. 

Not all, however, experience the same unpleasant feel- 
ing and uneasiness of mind ever coming on during a thun- 
derstorm. The present writer has on two or three occasions 
been very near where lightning struck; but any fear of thun- 
der he does not experience, although, of course, no man can 
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avoid feeling the seriousness of the situation when a severe 
thunderstorm is passing overhead and lightning and clap of 
thunder closely follow each other. 

One summer’s day the writer, who was spending part of 
his vacation at his parental home, was very busy translating 
and analyzing a chapter from the classical work (ab urbe 
condita libri) of Livy, the illustrious Roman historian. He 
was alone at home, for his mother had early in the morning 
gone to a family in the neighborhood to help with some 
work. There were a few scattered cloudlets in the sky, but 
otherwise it was fair and only moderately warm. Nothing 
indicated that a thunderstorm was brewing. The doors of 
the cottage were wide-open, and the sun shone brightly into 
the room. Now, just as the writer was sitting at the table 
with the books before him, deeply absorbed in his work, the 
whole cottage seemed to be aflame, and simultaneously a 
deafening clap of thunder was heard, shaking the house as 
if it were visited by an earthquake. Table and books tumbled 
over ; the writer was stunned and, when coming to his senses 
again, found himself lying prostrate over it all. His first 
move was to see whether the lightning had set the cottage 
on fire, as a peculiar, pungent odor was scented in the room, 
Fortunately this was not the case. But pieces of bark and 
lumps of earth were scattered all over the door steps and 
even in the room itself. From the former a deep furrow, 
plowed by the thunderbolt, led to a pine grove, which was 
a stone’s throw, if not more, from the house. ‘There the 
lightning had struck a big pine tree; dug a deep hollow at 
its roots; and flung up a large stone, not visible before, 
which even a strong man only with difficulty was able to 
move from the spot. Fortunately, it had lost most of its 
force before it reached the house. Only this single peal of 
thunder was heard, and only a few big drops of rain were 
falling. Neither in Sweden nor even in America has the 
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writer been witness to a thunderstroke more violent than 
this one. 

During another summer the writer, in company with a 
young woman relative, then about eight years old, had re- 
paired to a rivulet in order to angle for perch. In the after- 
noon a severe thunderstorm loomed up. We were now at 
least a mile and a half from home; so it would be impos- 
sible to get there before the fury of the storm was upon us. 
But alongside the rivulet small barns at various distances 
were erected, where was kept the scanty hay that was har- 
vested in the marshland through which the rivulet was run- 
ning. To one of these barns the two anglers betook them- 
selves in great haste, and got there just in time to escape 
the torrentlike rain, which was heavily mixed with hail. 
But oh, what thunder and what flashes of lightning! Thun- 
derstorms are less frequent in Sweden than here in America 
and, as a rule, are less violent. But we have, in the former 
country, witnessed thunderstorms the intensity of which has 
not been inferior to that of the most violent ones we have 
experienced in this land. 

The barn was situated on a small promontory jutting out 
into the marshland and dotted with huge pine trees. While 
we were sitting within the barn, the lightning, at an interval 
of a few seconds, struck two big pine trees standing close 
by the barn and overshadowing it with their crowns. Frag- 
ments of bark and lumps of earth were scattered all over 
the ground and found their way even into the barn where 
we were sitting, some of it being spread over our faces. But 
none of us was hurt. We got off for the fright; and fright- 
ened was, at least, the little girl. She said, however, that, 
when one of the thunderbolts struck, she felt a pricking pain 
in one of her arms, and that for some time afterwards she 
could move it only with difficulty. 

We shall now give an account of two thunderstrokes that 
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in the most real sense of the word were disastrous. Both 
of them have been certified to by persons who were closely 
related to the present writer. 

When the writer’s great-grandmother was a young girl, 
she was employed as “summer maid’’* at a great estate in 
her home parish. One day, during the hay-making season, 
a severe thunderstorm came up. At noon the hay-making 
people sat down under the branches of a big oak tree to eat 
their dinner. The storm was approaching very rapidly and 
overtook them before they had finished their meal. One of 
the company now said, “May God help us today; the thun- 
der is so heavy.”” Then one of the menservants, a daring and 
frivolous fellow, raised in the air a cup filled with butter, 
and cried out with a scoffing laugh, ‘Come here, and you 
shall get something to oil the wheels with, so that you can 
drive more smoothly.” 

Hardly had the last word passed over the scoffer’s lips 
when he was struck by a thunderbolt, and died instantane- 
ously. None of the other people was hurt, although, of 
course, they were all greatly shaken up and terrified by the 
frightful event. 

We have heard stories somewhat resembling the one just 
told. If they have referred to particular events, or have been, 
as it were, echoes only of the preceding one, we are not able 
to ascertain. It is not an uncommon thing for stories that 
during a long time have traveled from mouth to mouth, 
to locate events at different and widely separated places. 
The ancient history, “the heroic age” of every people, bears 
witness to it. One of the most striking examples affirming 
the truth of what we have said is the narratives of the birth- 
place of the illustrious Greek epic poet Homeros. Already 
in the hoary antiquity no less than seven cities claimed to be 
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the place where he was born. This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that the story we have told is authentic. In our child- 
hood we often heard our mother repeat it. She had herself 
heard it from her grandmother who had witnessed the awful 
occurrence, and who, whenever it was a subject of conversa- 
tion, never forgot to lay stress on the fact—such it was at 
least to her—that it was the Lord’s punishment of the in- 
solent blasphemer. “God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

The other incident took place in our father’s parental 
home; and the person who was struck by ‘“Fate’s heavy 
blows” was an innocent twelve-year-old girl, a younger sister 
of the writer’s father. Her name was Sophia. She was a 
very bright and well-behaved child, and on account of this 
was the favorite of all. One day, in the month of August, 
there loomed up a thunderstorm of such violence that no 
man in these parts of the country had ever experienced any- 
thing like it. The storm broke the trees, tore off the roofs 
of the houses, and totally destroyed the crops, which were 
nearly ripe for harvesting. The lightning struck in innumer- 
able places. People really believed that the end of the world 
had come. The hailstones lay like a heavy cover of snow 
over the fields for many hours after the storm was over. 
As an evidence of the violence of the storm may be men- 
tioned that our father and two hired men, who were busy 
putting a new roof on the barn, had their faces badly cut 
by the hailstones before they could get down from the roof. 
But this was at the very beginning of the storm. One, there- 
fore, can easily imagine what it must have been when in the 
height of its fury. 

As the disastrous cloud was approaching, the young girl 
was told to go speedily to a pasture land in the neighbor- 
hood and bring home the sheep, which were grazing there. 
No one could suspect then that the storm would be so 
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furious or overtake them so rapidly. But on this occasion 
the wings of the storm moved faster than usual. It overtook 
her already in the pasture land, although this was not very 
far from the dwelling house. She took refuge under a big 
birch tree with long drooping branches, and the sheep flocked 
around her. Her mother was frantic with despair for the 
poor girl’s fate, and would have rushed out to search for 
her. ‘This, however, she was not allowed, as it was feared 
it would cause her death. But as soon as the fury of the 
storm had abated so much as to make it possible to go out, 
our father and one of the hired men immediately left the 
house to search for her. They found her standing under the 
birch, but oh, what a sight! There she stood, almost naked 
and her bare feet in the deep hail, which reached above her 
ankles. Her features were distorted, her eyes bloodshot and 
staring wildly. She was unable to speak a single intelligent 
word. The lightning had struck the birch; the bolt had 
passed between the girl’s back and the tree against which 
she was reclining. It had torn the clothes off her body; but 
wonderful, indeed—it could almost be called a miracle— 
her body was unharmed, except that her hair was somewhat 
scorched. The men carried her home in great haste and put 
her in a warm bed. She seemed to fall asleep; but having 
awakened out of her torpor, she burst into a fit of convulsive 
laughter, and uttered only a few unintelligible, inarticulate 
words—she had become insane. Gradually she recovered 
the ability of speech; but now fits of laughter alternated 
with fits of weeping. The hope was cherished that in the 
course of time her affliction would disappear, but this hope 
was frustrated. Her trouble grew worse. ‘The periods of 
laughter and weeping continued. Worst it was when it was 
thundering. Then she became entirely out of her senses and 
had to be watched carefully. In this way it continued until 
her father died. Now our father, who was the younger son 
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of the family, took over the estate, but because of financial . 
difficulties was soon obliged to leave it. The aged mother 
could not take care of her sick daughter any longer; the 
more so, as she now had no home of her own, but was to 
live with her children. It, therefore, was decided upon by 
the relatives that for the portion of the patrimony that was 
allotted to the girl they should secure for her a retreat at 
the asylum at Wadstena, a town in the province of East 
Gothia. She was then eighteen years of age, and here she 
spent the remaining years of her life. When her days were 
ended, we do not know. We know, however, that she sur- 
vived our father, who died in 1882. Once a year he made 
the long journey (long enough when made afoot) to Wad- 
stena. But his visits were not always pleasing to the officials 
and servants of the asylum, who asserted that a long time 
after his departure she was restless and often spoke about 
her parents and the home of her childhood. Her state of 
mind, however, had so improved at the asylum that she was 
considered almost restored. Only when a thunderstorm was 
passing over or near the place, she became somewhat agitated 
and showed slight symptoms of her former condition. ‘These, 
however, disappeared as soon as the storm was over. 

Our father often talked of his beloved sister Sophia, and 
tears were not seldom seen in his eyes when he told us in 
what pitiable situation he found her under the birch tree 
that terrible day of the disastrous thunderstorm. He, too, 
was melancholic and dejected after his visits to Wadstena. 
The writer never saw her. How she fared during the later 
years of her life is unknown to us. She probably wondered 
more than once why her brother never came to see her any 
more. She may, however, have suspected that he was dead. 
Exchange of letters between the inmates of the asylum and 
their relatives was, as far as we know, not allowed. 

Life is to many a tragedy from the cradle to the grave. 
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Looked upon from its natural side, that is, as belonging to 
this world only, one might be tempted to cry out with Vol- 
taire, the infidel French philosopher, “It would have been 
better for me if I had never been born.” But a Christian 
hopefully looks forward to that land where “God shall wipe 
away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no more; 
neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any 
more: the first things are passed away.” 

Let us, therefore, not be so foolish as to suffer scoffing 
and boasting infidels and agnostics to deprive us of this 
blessed hope. 


VII 
CRITICAL MOMENTS 


Or 


A story about wolves. 
* E CHILDREN of modern times’—if we may be 


allowed to borrow a favorite expression of a noted 
Swedish woman novelist—often speak of ‘‘the good olden 
time” and praise its merits in preference to those of our 
days. Yes, indeed, there was much in that time which we 
should like to see return: above all the pure and unaffected 
morals and the sincere regard for religion, parents, spiritual 
and temporal authorities, then prevalent among all classes 
and particularly among the common people. But, notwith- 
standing these blessed advantages, let us be grateful that our 
entering upon life’s arena has taken place just now, i. e., 
what we call our time. We can hardly picture to ourselves 
what sufferings, hardships, and privations people of those 
times had to endure, but which we are spared. After all, 
they may not be greatly in error who claim that the best of 
all times is that in which we now live. 

One of the difficulties people of olden times had to en- 
counter was the wild beasts, particularly the wolf, or “gray- 
leg,” as he was commonly called. Up to the middle of the 
former century this beast of prey was more or less common 
throughout Sweden, all the way down to Scania. Nowadays 
he is met with only in the provinces of North Bothnia and 
Lapland. But even there the region of his roamings is get- 
ting more and more circumscribed. 
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Great, indeed, were the troubles this injurious animal 
caused to the farmer. All the summer through, he was 
obliged carefully to guard the cattle from this archthief and 
murderer. Nay, even in wintertime he had to keep a watch- 
ful eye on his domestic animals; for the wolf continually 
sneaked about the barn, and, particularly when pinched by 
hunger, he was extremely bold. He secured an entrance 
where it seemed almost impossible to get in. How anxious 
the cottager had to be, during all the summer, for his few 
sheep and, maybe, only cow! But in spite of all this caution, 
some night, when coming home from a day’s hard labor, he 
was met, perhaps, by the message of sorrow that the wolf 
had torn some of the sheep or even the cow. Now there was 
grief—deep grief in the toiler’s humble cottage; and the cares 
of the poor family grew heavier. Now, during the long com- 
ing winter they would lack the small supply of milk the cow 
used to yield, and with which they washed down the dry, 
stale bread of barley or oats. Nay, even that they could not 
always afford to eat unmixed. Often they had to mix it with 
meal of bark of pine trees or a kind of dried lichen. Do not 
wonder, therefore, why the housemother and the children 
shed bitter tears when the cow was killed by the cruel 
wolves. 

But not only the domestic animals had to fear the wolf; 
he could be dangerous even to man, especially in winter 
when severely cold weather and snowstorms prevailed. There 
are innumerable stories from that time about the voracity 
and boldness of the wolf on such occasions. Not seldom he 
attacked the horse harnessed to the sleigh, and it was claimed 
to be extremely dangerous to meet the “grayleg” on frozen- 
over lakes. We have read a story about a mother who, when 
passing over such a lake with her children, encountered a 
drove of these infernal beasts. In order to save at least some 
of her children, she threw first one and then another to the 
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their prey. This story may be fictitious, but it is not alto- 
gether impossible that it may be founded on facts. The 
writer’s parents, in whose youth wolves were very common, 
told of occurrences almost as horrible as the one just men- 
tioned. We will here relate one only. It was told by our 
great-grandmother—not to ourself, for she had passed from 
earthly life long before we made our entrance there. But 
our mother, when a child, often heard it from her grand- 
mother’s own lips; so there is no reason why its trustworthi- 
ness should be doubted. 

It was a clear, cold day in the beginning of the month 
of March. The snow lay yard-deep over the fields and in 
the woods; consequently, conditions were such as to make 
the danger of wolves extremely great. Our mother’s grand- 
father was busy at a charring stack deep in the wood, a fairly 
long distance from their home. His wife, who was far ad- 
vanced with child, had left for the charring stack with din- 
ner for her husband. On her way she was overtaken by a 
pack of wolves, which evidently was bent on prey. It was 
a general belief among the people that wolves had a predi- 
lection for pregnant women. If several persons were in com- 
pany and among them a woman with child, she would be 
the first to be attacked by the beasts. If there was any real 
ground for such a belief we do not know. In this case, how- 
ever, it was a foregone conclusion that the woman, who, on 
this occasion, was alone, should be the prey of the hungry 
beasts. To begin with, they gamboled around her like playing 
dogs and snapped at her clothes, but soon their playing be- 
came grave enough. They jumped upon her back, tore her 
clothes, and were just about to sink their hideous teeth in 
her trembling body when instinctively she flung away the 
vessel containing her husband’s dinner. She was, on the occa- 
sion, on the crest of a rather steep hill. The vessel rolled 
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a long distance down the declivity of the hill, which, for 
the moment, diverted the attention of the wolves from the 
terror-stricken woman. ‘They rushed away after the rolling 
object and fought a while about the booty. She now returned 
and hurried toward their home as fast as her strength would 
allow. But the graylegs would not let their prey slip away 
from them so easily. Having gotten tired of fighting for the 
rolling vessel and having devoured what little it contained, 
they rushed after the unfortunate woman and soon overtook 
her. She fell in the deep snow, and the hungry beasts were 
again ready to attack her. 

Her husband, however, had already heard her desperate 
cries for help, when, on the crest of the hill, the wolves were 
about to attack her. He suspected at once what had hap- 
pened. With a flint musket on his shoulder and an ax in 
his hand, he took a short cut through the wood and reached 
her at the very moment the wolves were about to attack her 
a second time. At his loud cries the wolves left the woman 
and turned against him. He fired his only shot and was 
fortunate enough to hit one of the beasts. —The wounded 
animal rushed away, and the other wolves rushed head over 
heels after it, probably to tear to pieces and devour their 
unfortunate companion. It is said to be not an unusual thing 
for a wolf, when pinched by hunger, to tear to pieces and 
devour the weak or wounded companion. The husband car- 
ried his wife to their cottage. Her body bore marks from 
the claws and teeth of the bloodthirsty beasts, which left 
scars that, during all her life, were a reminder of the awful 
event. 

A few days after this nerve-racking experience, she gave 
birth to a baby girl, the same that was to be the writer’s 
grandmother. Neither the mother nor the newborn child 
seemed to suffer much from the frightful event. The women 
of those times, especially among the common people, were 
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strong and healthy. ‘hey had not marred their bodies by 
wearing corsets or tight shoes, or by other follies of fashion. 
‘Their stomachs were not spoiled by sweets or the many so- 
called goodies of the present day. The plain food and work 
in open air were conducive to health and high spirits. Their 
cheeks were in need of no other color than that which 
good Mother Nature had bestowed upon them. Their teeth 
were sound and strong even in their old age. Such, at least, 
was the case with the families from whom, on his father’s 
as well as his mother’s side, the writer is a descendant. 

Various stories were current among the people as to how 
the wolves were exterminated from these parts of the land. 
One of these tales, which we mention for curiosity’s sake, 
was this: that an old soldier, clever at witchcraft, had, for 
proper remuneration, taken upon himself the task of chasing 
the wolves over the frozen-over Gulf of Bothnia into Fin- 
land and Russia. A more probable explanation is this: that 
the modern firearms and the energetic and systematical meas- 
ures taken by the governing powers of the various provinces 
were the real and effective causes of the extermination of the 
obnoxious beasts. 


Reminiscences. 5. 


VIII 
THE HEAVY BURDEN 


E LEAVE to the reader himself to pass judgment on 

whether the title of this little story is selected appro- 
priately. One thing, however, is pretty sure: None of us 
would like to bear the burden under which a human being 
groaned so long; namely, the unfortunate man who is the 
hero of this story, if so we may call him. 
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Six or seven miles from the city of B., in the State of 
Michigan, there lived alone on a little farm an old bachelor, 
whom we will call Nelson. He probably had attained the 
age of seventy years when we learned to know him. He 
looked very dejected and complained of indigestion and liver 
trouble. We think that cancer of the stomach was the prin- 
cipal cause of his sufferings. He was reticent and uncom- 
municative and had very little social intercourse with his 
neighbors. He was a stranger to them, in spite of the fact 
that most of them, like himself, were of Swedish descent. 
The reason for it we shall soon see. 


Many years back in time he had had a comrade who was 
part-owner of the little farm they had jointly cultivated, and 
which was a wilderness when they settled on it. One day 
his partner went to the city of B. in some errand, but never 
returned. Notwithstanding all inquiries for him, he was 
never found. He had disappeared, not leaving the slightest 
trace of himself. None knew what had become of him. 
None of those who knew him had seen him the day he was 
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said to have departed from home. Quite naturally N. was 
questioned. Suspicions fell on him that he had secretly put 
his comrade out of the way. He was questioned over and 
over again and even held in custody for some time. But he 
denied vehemently having any knowledge of what had be- 
come of the missing man. As sufficient evidences could not 
be found against him, he was, at last, set free and the case 
withdrawn. 

Nelson, then, had come off unscathed from the arm of 
the civil law; but in the eyes of the people he was branded 
forever as the murderer of his partner. He wanted to be 
the sole owner of the farm—so they asserted—and, therefore, 
the other fellow had to be put out of the way. His neigh- 
bors abhorred him, and at least during the first few years 
after his partner’s disappearance he was continually annoyed 
and harassed by them. The children of the neighhborhood 
ran after him wherever he went, jeered at him, spit on him, 
called him murderer, and asked him scornfully where he had 
dug down his partner. The consequence of all this was that 
he became churlish, embittered, and shy of people. He was, 
in the most literal sense of the word, alone. He was aban- 
doned by all, scoffed at and abhorred by all. He enjoyed 
the sympathies of none. In a word, he was outlawed and 
proscribed by the public opinion. Was not this a heavy bur- 
den, and is it to be wondered at that sometimes he was near 
succumbing under it? | 

However, the man often attended church and took part 
in the divine service with an enthusiasm and a devotion that 
—alas!—is not too common even with church members in 
“sood standing.” Such, at least, was the case since the 
writer had assumed the charge of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church at B. Those who passed by his cottage or in the 
dusk of the evening stole to the windows to see what the 
old recluse was doing, reported that they had heard him 
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sing, pray, and read from the Bible or some postil. He was 
sighing, said they, and sometimes even weeping. Once or 
twice a year he called on his pastor, and then always had 
with him a small amount of money which, he said, should 
“oo to the missions” or to some other charitable purpose of 
the church. He had “scraped together” the coppers by sell- 
ing some of the products he had raised on his little farm. 
On such occasions he used to complain that what he now 
was able to produce was so little, “for,” he added, “my 
health is so poor; I hardly have strength to do anything. 
But I am thankful to God that I still can take care of my- 
self, so that I need not be a burden to anyone else.” 

The people of the neighborhood, however, did believe that 
all this was dissimulation only. He played the part of a 
religious man, they said, in order to pull the wool over 
people’s eyes, so that they should believe him to be innocent. 
None seemed to believe in his sincerity. It was hypocrisy 
altogether. Neither did even his pastor, when he first arrived 
at the place, know what to think of it, which is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that the suspicions about the man were 
so general and shared in even by those who otherwise seemed 
to be righteous and intelligent men and women. But the 
more we learned to know Nelson, the more disinclined we 
were to believe all that they had to say of him. We had, 
moreover, in the past met with instances when even honest 
and upright persons had to suffer innocently because it so 
happened that the appearances were against them. One single 
instance shall here be cited. 

In one of the parishes in the writer’s native province in 
Sweden there lived an old virtuous lady, whose honesty 
and probity as yet had never been called into question. But, 
nevertheless, quite suddenly and unjustly, as a long time 
afterwards was brought to light, she became suspected of 
having purloined a pocketbook containing a fairly large 
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amount of money. On a certain occasion she was invited to 
the home of a wealthy peasant family. While the hostess 
was in the kitchen, preparing some refreshment for her 
guest, she was left alone in the room. On the table lay a 
pocketbook, which, as already said, on this occasion con- 
tained a rather large sum of money. The old lady having 
departed, it was discovered that the pocketbook was also 
gone. What had become of it? No one had been in the 
room but the visiting lady. Consequently, suspicions of hav- 
ing purloined the pocketbook pointed to her. But no one 
dared charge her openly with having taken it, for both she 
and her husband were held in great esteem by the parish 
people. However, so much the more busy and insidious was 
the gossiping and the skulking slander that, like wildfire, 
spread all over the parish and even into adjacent communi- 
ties. She soon perceived, to her intense mortification and 
grief, that she was “in every man’s mouth.” But what could 
she do about it? Nothing but swallow her vexation and 
protest her innocence. But of what avail was that to her, 
since the appearances so evidently were witnesses against her ! 

In the house, however, was a servant girl who, not long 
after, left for America. No one suspected her, for, on the 
occasion, nobody had seen her in the room. Not even the 
old lady had been aware of her presence. Some years later 
her former master and mistress received a letter from her, 
in which she confessed that she was the culprit that had 
purloined the pocketbook. While the old lady was occu- 
pying herself in looking through the open door into another 
room, the maid had quietly stolen into the room, approached 
the table, and snatched the pocketbook. She had now heard 
of the calumnious slander that was heaped on the poor 
woman, and she perceived very well what the old lady had 
had to suffer for her sake. She was now conscience-stricken 
and had made up her mind to reveal herself. So was, at 
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mental sufferings of the innocent old woman. 

We wondered greatly whether even in regard to Nelson 
there might not be a similar case. We, therefore, made up 
our mind to have a heart-to-heart talk with him at the first 
opportunity that would offer itself. When, then, next time 
N. came bringing his little gift to the missions, we availed 
ourself of the opportunity and were firmly resolved to ques- 
tion him thoroughly in order, if possible, to elicit from him 
the secret of his partner’s disappearance. We held out to 
him the necessity of confessing his guilt, if guilty he was, 
even before men. If he lacked the courage of delivering 
himself up into the arms of justice, he should at least to his 
pastor disclose how it all had happened. 

Nelson burst into tears and thanked God that at last he 
had the opportunity of “declaring himself to his pastor. 
He had not before had the courage of doing it. He now 
told it all as far as it was known to him. He said he could 
not in words describe the cruel sufferings, bodily and 
mental, he, during all these years, had endured from merci- 
less people who would not understand him, nor even listen 
to what he had to say about the matter. He protested his 
innocence most vehemently, and asked whether we could be- 
lieve it to be possible that before God and his pastor—he felt 
keenly he now stood before the judgment-seat of them both 
—he could be so hardened as to deny his crime if he were 
conscious of being guilty. The old man was in such a state 
of excitement that we feared lest he should break down en- 
tirely. His frail body trembled in every limb; he wept as 
a little child, and it was with great difficulty we could set 
his mind at ease. 

From that time, however, it was fully clear to us that the 
old man was innocent. He had, humanly speaking, all these 
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years been the sport of a capricious Chance. The appearances 
had been against him. 

We now tried to defend him against the infamous charges 
that continually were heaped on him; however, our endeavors 
met with but little success. It seemed as if every one had 
conspired against him. The people were once and for all 
so inured to the belief in his having killed his partner in 
order to get possession of the farm that no reasons adduced 
in his favor were valid in their eyes. His piety, church- 
going, gifts to missions, etc., were nothing but dissimulation 
and mere hypocrisy, that is to say, they believed so; but there 
was no other evidence of it than their own cocksure asser- 
tions. What some people have gotten into their heads seems 
impossible to get out of them. It has with them become a 
fixed idea—a “‘possession.”’ 

But what had become of the missing man? God alone 
knows. Not until the last great day will it be brought to light 
what is now concealed in darkness. If, however, people had 
been able to disengage themselves from the dirty motive 
imputed to him, that for sordid gain he wanted to get rid 
of his partner, they could easily have found that there were 
other hands than Nelson’s that might have been stained by 
the missing man’s blood. B. was considered an unsafe place. 
Even during our stay there, which was many years after the 
disappearance of Nelson’s partner, it was dangerous, after 
nightfall, to pass one of the bridges spanned over the river 
that was running through the city. The same conditions 
prevailed in certain streets, particularly near the river. 
How easy it was for the man, who had not lived very 
long in these parts and probably did not know the city very 
well, to fall in with robbers who took both his money and 
his life! It was an easy thing to dispose of the body of the 
dead man so that not a vestige of it would be found. And 
detection of the perpetrators of the crime was the more dif- 
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ficult as already from the beginning the suspicions were 
diverted in quite another direction—to the missing man’s 
comrade, Nelson. 

After a few years we left the city of B., and removed. to 
far-off New England, where we settled in one of the cities 
near the coast. How the old man fared since that time we 
do not know. Only this we know to a certainty, that he has 
long slept in undisturbed peace under the verdant sod some- 
where yonder in the neighborhood of the city of B. On the 
great last day it will be clear to all whether he was guilty 
or not of his partner’s disappearance. For our part we are 
fully convinced that he shall stand guiltless before the great 
Judge “who will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness and make manifest the counsels of hearts.”’ All men shall 
then see and be convinced of his innocence. ‘They shall then 
better understand the words of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

“Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” 


IX 


THE DISASTROUS VOYAGE TO 
AVE RIGA: 


OWADAYS A VOYAGE to America is, in most cases, 


a pleasure trip, particularly if undertaken in summer- 
time and if one can afford to secure a first- or second-class 
cabin. Nay, even the steerage passengers have it fairly com- 
fortable. The weather, then, as a rule, is fine. The fare on 
the floating palaces is good, and one lacks hardly any of the 
conveniences one can afford when on land. One enjoys an 
unbroken rest and quietness that is very beneficial to the 
wearied and racked nerves, provided, of course, one has a 
clear conscience and is not troubled with any serious bodily 
ailment. The days you are on the sea pass very fast. You 
hardly realize what has become of the time when the coasts 
of the eagerly expected country begin to appear at the hori- 
zon. What transport of joy when once more you turn your 
eyes On your native country if your cradle has been rocked on 
the other side of the great waters, or, if returning to Amer- 
ica, how glad you are to see your adopted country again and 
to greet and be greeted by your near and dear ones from 
whom you have been separated for some time! And the new- 
comer, the immigrant, who for the first time looks upon the 
land over which the star-spangled banner is waving, with 
what wondering and searching glances he surveys the ever 
changing views that present themselves to his eyes, the nearer 
the ship is approaching the goal of the voyage! 

Yes, so it is nowadays. But quite different it was at the 
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time to which our story carries us back, that it to say, some 
years before the middle of the past century. People were 
then dependent on the weather and the winds immensely 
more than we are now. The voyage over the big wide sea 
had then to be undertaken by sailing vessels. It might take 
ten to twelve weeks, or even longer, until the destination 
was reached. The fare consisted mostly of dried or salted 
food. The water was bad beyond description. “The conse- 
quences of it were that scurvy, dysentery, and other diseases 
broke out among the people. Many an emigrant of those 
times died before his eyes had viewed the desired land, and 
his body was buried in the deep bosom of the ocean. Doctors 
and medicines were seldom available. Each one had to care 
for himself the best he could. And the same thing held 
true after they had come ashore. Very few had relatives or 
acquaintances to whom they could apply for help. A voyage 
to America was, indeed, a risky affair at that time. But the 
temperament of the Vikings asserted itself even among their 
modern descendants. Vague reports of fabulous riches which 
this or that man was said to have acquired over there tempted 
people to enter upon the adventurous and often disastrous 
voyage to the new Canaan, the promised land of the West. 
Few they were that sat down “to count the cost” of such 
an enterprise; neither did they take into consideration the 
uncertain fortunes and vicissitudes they would encounter 
there. If they had done that, most of them would have re- 
mained at home in the little backwoods cottage or farmhouse 
and thanked God for the peaceful, even though arduous, life 
in his native country. 

But we will now make haste to let the persons appear on 
the scene who are the center of our little story, and who, 
so to speak, acted the leading parts of the drama; for such 
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it really deserves to be called, even though the actors were 
men and women of the common people. 
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In one of the parishes of the government district of Cal- 
mar, not far from the border of East Gothia, there lived 
in the first half of the past century a wealthy and highly 
esteemed udalman, named P. He was one of the chief farm- 
ers of these quarters, to whom even the nobility looked in 
deference. On account of his wealth, as well as on account 
of his personal ability and intelligence, he was the uncon- 
tested leader of the peasantry in this part of the district. 
The country people from far and near looked to him for 
advice and help. But the children were many—a round 
dozen, if we have been rightly informed—so, although, as 
already said, he was a wealthy man, the dower to be bestowed 
upon the daughters could not be very large. Neither could 
they expect a very large portion of the inheritance after their 
parents’ death, as in those remote times the daughters in- 
herited only half in proportion to what was allotted to the 
sons. he consequences of it were that for the girls not 
many suitors could be expected who were of the same social 
standing as they were themselves. At that time the value 
of a prospective son- or daughter-in-law was estimated by 
“rixdalers’ (then current money in Sweden*). Such, at 
least, was the custom among the peasant and the burgher 
classes. Father or mother or some other near relative settled 
the matrimonial affair. The young people themselves had 
very little, if anything, to do with it. It was considered and 
treated as business outright, and sometimes it took long and 
thorough negotiations until all was settled to mutual satis- 
faction. For business it was, and not seldom were such 
affairs arranged at the big fall and spring marts, when the 


* Now it is called “krona” (crown). 
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country folks had an opportunity to meet and discuss these 
and other matters. If the reader had lived at Vimmerby (a 
town near the border of the province of East Gothia), he 
might have had an opportunity to overhear a conversation 
like this between two farmers, whom we will call by their 
first names, Andrew and John. 


John: “Well, Andrew, how shall it be with the commerce 
today? We had better take it in earnest now. Shall your 
boy have the lass? It should be settled at once. If not, 
Mons of Hillstorp shall have her. His folks have already 


sent a man to negotiate for the dowry.” 

Andrew: “‘Add a thousand dollars and the spotted mare, 
and you may consider it a bargain.” 

John: “That is an impossibility. The mare I can not do 
without, and my other lasses must also have something when 
it shall be their turn to be given away in marriage. You must 
come down a little bit, Andrew.” 


Andrew: “No, I will not take off a mite. But you may 
keep the mare if, instead, you send with the girl one of your 
best milch cows and her calf of last year.” 


So there they stand, bargaining and bickering in a mer- 
chantlike manner. At last they are agreed on the price; and 
now they both betake themselves to the nearest saloon, there 
to confirm their transactions with a few glasses of “the 
Swedish nectar” (brandy). 

It probably will not be necessary to remind our readers 
that it is not Sweden of the twentieth century we are made 
acquainted with in this story. Nowadays, as a rule, the 
young folks themselves are the sole determining factors in 
all affairs of the heart. Father and mother are seldom asked 
for advice, or, if such is given, it is not Heeded very often. 
The pendulum has swung, as far as it can, in the opposite 
direction. 
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But ‘‘no rule without an exception,” and exceptions there 
were, although few, even at that time. In the P. family 
there was a daughter, named Charlotta. As the dower was 
not large enough to get her married into one of the wealthier 
families, she had the audacity (such it was considered at 
that time) to give her hand and heart to a swain whose 
name was Samuel. He was the son of a humble tenant 
farmer; consequently, of much lower social standing than 
Charlotta and her parents. He was, however, a good-looking 
fellow and in every respect a nice, well-behaved young man. 
The girl’s parents were greatly opposed to the match, but 
yielded, at last, to the loving couple’s wishes. They were 
married and lived for some years on a_little farm of their 
own. But as none of them had any fortune to speak of, they 
soon ran into debt and were obliged to give up their farm. 
They, then, made up their minds to go to America and there 
try to make their fortune. Maybe some day they could 
return—so they thought—and buy the large farm of Char- 
lotta’s parents. Nobody would then look down on her with 
contempt or blame her for having married the son of a 
tenant farmer. This took place in the year 1845 or possibly 
a year later, but in all events before 1848. 

Like so many other America-goers of those times and in 
times after, neither Samuel nor his wife had “counted the 
cost” of such a voyage, which they, although too late, were 
to experience in a most terrible manner. Poorly equipped 
for the voyage, they, nevertheless, started. Their marriage 
had been blessed with three children, of which the youngest 
was still nursed at the mother’s breast. The passage was 
very stormy and lasted several months. Not long after they 
had set out, their eldest child, a daughter, fell overboard and 
drowned. The parents’ grief was indescribable. The mother 
was almost out of her mind with despair. All became ill, 
and the two remaining children contracted some contagious 
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disease. In this pitiable situation they, at last, arrived at 
New York. They had intended going farther west; but 
that, of course, was impossible, considering the pitiful con- 
dition they were in now. None of them understood a word 
of English; neither had they the slightest notion where to 
go or to whom to apply for help in the great metropolis. 
Aimlessly walking about, they found a lumber-yard. Here 
Samuel let his wife and the sick children sit down behind 
a pile of boards, whereupon he set out farther into the city 
in order, if possible, to get some help for the hungry and 
sick ones. But he was not able to make himself understood 
by any. People only stared at the queer stranger, shook their 
heads, and went on their way. He wandered in despair all 
night about the city, lost his way, and could not find again 
the place where he had left his wife and children. First late 
in the afternoon on the following day he found the place. 
But oh, what a sight his eyes met with there! The elder 
child and the mother were both dead. Only the younger 
one, which was sucking its mother’s breast, was alive. It 
had, in the most literal sense of the word, lived of its moth- 
er’s blood; for it had sucked her breast until nothing but 
blood was left. 

It may now, perhaps, be deemed proper to tell who the 
unfortunate family was whose American voyage came to so 
disastrous an end. Charlotta was a younger sister and Sam- 
uel the brother-in-law of the writer’s father. Many years 
have passed since our father told us the sad story. It, there- 
fore, is only natural that several details of the story have 
escaped our memory. We are not able to give the particu- 
lars of what happened after the terrible discovery of the 
dead wife and child. Only this we know to be a certainty 
that Samuel was ill for a long time and was cared for at 
some asylum or charitable institution. He recovered, how- 
ever, and was said to have remarried some years after. He 
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never returned to his native country, and soon ceased writ- 
ing to his relatives in Sweden. Nobody knew what had 
become of him or of the surviving child (a boy) by his first 
wife. We often heard our father complain of his never 
receiving any information of his brother-in-law or how his 
fortunes had shaped themselves in the foreign land. 

It may be added here that the sad fortunes that befell the 
family, so near related to our parents, made an indelible 
impression on our mother’s mind. She received from it an 
abhorrence for America which she never could overcome, 
and she opposed most decidedly our father’s often voiced 
wish to emigrate there. And yet, even she should live to see 
two of her children leave for that country. How strange, 
indeed, our destinies shape themselves, and how little we 
know of our own future or the future of our children! 

Happy is he who, during all the changes and vicissitudes 
of life, can by all his heart trust in the Lord and leave him- 
self wholly to him. 


“Cast all your anxiety on him, because he careth for you.” 


Xx 


DO NOT FORGET THE HOME OF 
YOUR -CHILDEQOD 


“Why long’st thou so deep for thy dear native land? 
Why, heart, so persistently beating, 

When mem’ries of childhood and hill 
Will lovingly whisper their greeting? 

In vain thou bemoanest the sorrowful day 

When yearnings so burning enticed thee away 
From the woods and the hills of thy childhood! 


Ce | 


“T come, I am coming from far, far away, 
In hope of embracing the living; 
Too late, it may be, I find myself there, 
O’er cold marble tombstone a-grieving. 
And where I was loved, there deserted, alone, 
I’ll weep at the mem’ries of days that are gone 
In the woods and the hills of my childhood.” 


HE DESIRE to see the world, to wing one’s flight 
above the narrow. circle within which one has been used 


to move in childhood, is, no doubt, deeply rooted in every 
human breast. 


Ud vil jeg! Ud—dAa, saa langt, langt, langt 
over the hoje Fjelde! 
Her er saa knugende, terande trangt, 
Og mit Mod er saa ungt og rankt. 
Lad det faa Stigningen friste, 
— ikke mot Murkanten briste! 
(BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON.) 
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Particularly marked seems to be this desire among the 
Scandinavian people. It is, perhaps, an inheritance from the 
time when their ancestors, the Vikings of old, roamed about 
land and sea to win fame and gold, or as peaceful tradesmen 
and adventurers journeyed along the rivers of Eastern and 
Middle Europe, even as far down as to Miklagard (Con- 
stantinople), where many of them enlisted as guardsmen at 
the Imperial Court, and where, in the course of time, they 
played an important part in the domestic affairs of the 
Grecian Empire. In the history of Sweden they are known 
under the name of “Varingar” (Varingians). Until this 
very day the old rune stones bear witness to the many ex- 
ploits achieved by these brave men yonder in the Far East. 
Under the moss of these ancient stones (of which quite a 
few are still extant in Sweden) one can read the names of 
many a warrior who found his grave in the great imperial 
city on the shores of the Bosporus. The emigration from 
the Scandinavian countries, especially from Sweden, was 
then directed to the East; consequently, in opposite direction 
of the emigration of the present day. 
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Most of our readers, no doubt, are familiar with the fact 
that from Sweden an attempt was made to start a colony in 
North America. This was accomplished in the year 1638, 
in the reign of the High Chancellor Axel Oxenstjerna, who, 
during the minority of Queen Christina (a daughter of 
the famous Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, who fell in 
battle at Liitzen, Germany, November 6, 1632), was head 
of the regency. The colony, which was called Nya Sverige 
(New Sweden), was established on the shores of the Dela- 
ware river. Ever since that time the emigration from 
Sweden has been directed toward the West, that is, to 
North America. 


Reminiscences. 6. 
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The immigration to the colony was, considering the condi- 
tions of those times, fairly large. The old “Swedish” 
Churches in Philadelphia, Wilmington, and other places bear 
eloquent testimony to the fact. For one in whose veins 
Swedish blood runs, or who is a descendant of Swedish an- 
cestors, it is a regret, indeed, that those relics from the most 
glorious era of Sweden’s history are lost not only to our 
people, but also to our church. They are now the possession 
of the Episcopal church of America. In saying this, we do 
not entertain any animosity whatever to the latter church. 
We simply state the facts. What the heart feels no one has 
a right to condemn, only there be no hate or bitterness, 
which, of course, is unchristian and should not be nursed 
by anybody. 

The colony of New Sweden was ceded to the Dutch in 
1655, who, in their turn, had soon to cede it to the English. 
The immigration from Sweden now diminished in a marked 
degree. However, divers individuals and adventurers arrived 
there now and then. But it was first in the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the large stream of emigrants began 
to flow which only in very recent times has diminished. The 
losses Sweden has suffered from this emigration are enor- 
mous. True it is that Sweden, in a small degree, has received 
compensation in the amounts of money which have been 
sent home by the emigrants to their poor relatives. But 
this is as a drop-in the bucket compared to the enormous 
losses she has suffered in those large numbers of her sturdiest 
sons and daughters who, year after year, at an ever in- 
creasing rate have left for the great land in the West, ‘“‘the 
Land of the almighty dollar,” and who, as a rule, have never 
returned, except, perhaps, on a short visit at some Christmas 
or during the beautiful, but short, summer of the North. It 
should not be wondered at if every true patriot of the father- 
land has witnessed this exodus of human flesh and blood 
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with sadness and regret in his heart. But to stop the emigra- 
tion has been as impossible as to stay the tide of the ocean. 
And this fact is one of the best evidences of the civic and 
political liberty of Sweden’s people, as the governing powers 
have never dared, in any degree worth mentioning, to put 
restraints on the emigration. Nowadays, however, the Amer- 
ican Government itself has greatly restricted the immigra- 
tion. The gate that opens up the way to the new Canaan, 
where people have thought milk and honey to be flowing 
(during later years these views have changed considerably), 
is very narrow now; and some of our lawmakers would like 
to see it shut altogether. 

It is beyond our pale to inquire into the causes of emigra- 
tion. In most cases the desire of ameliorating their economi- 
cal status is said to be the reason why people leave their 
native country. It should not, of course, be denied that, if 
the greatest boon of our life is the accumulation of worldly 
goods, then America has offered (but that time seems now 
to be past) greater possibilities than Sweden. But over in 
Sweden and probably in other non-American countries they 
have had the most exaggerated notions as to those possibili- 
ties. They have believed that gold could here be dug up 
with shovels or at least attained without much ado. ‘They 
have, figuratively speaking, been stricken blind in staring at 
those few who have obtained wealth or have been successful 
in securing for themselves a profitable situation. On the 
other hand, they have entirely shut their eyes to the number, 
incomparably greater, that have failed or at least have had 
to make as hard a struggle for their existence as if they had 
remained in their fatherland—perhaps even harder. 

But let no one believe that the object of this little dis- 
course is to complain of the emigration or dissuade anyone 
from going to America if there be an opportunity of it. Be- 
sides, this would be quite superfluous now, since, as already 
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mentioned, the American Government has so greatly re- 
stricted the immigration as to make it only a small fraction 
of its former volume. Our aim is quite another—just what 
the title of our little essay implies. 


“Do not forget the home of your childhood.” 


Do not forget the hoary father or mother in the little cot- 
tage at the countryside, in the mill town or village or city 
or wherever your cradle has been rocked. No one can fully 
realize how many tears they may have shed; how many sighs 
have been wrested from their breasts; how many prayers 
have been oftered up to Heaven for the child yonder, on the 
other side of the wide ocean, the beloved son or daughter in 
this great country of strangers—America. If they are poor, 
which often is the case, do not forget to remember them 
with a little gift now and then. They deserve it so well and 
would appreciate it exceedingly much. But, above all, do 
not forget to write to them and to write often. They feel 
so encouraged by it, the old dear ones, sitting alone in their 
humble cottage the long winter nights, brooding over their 
children who, perhaps against the parents’ wishes, went to 
the foreign land—so far, far away. Ah, how they long for 
the ““American-letters” from their children over there! They 
read them over and over again; their eyes are, as it were, 
nailed to the words. And how joyfully they tell their neigh- 
bors what John or Anna or Augusta has written in his or 
her latest letter ; what they tell there about their families, and 
so many, many other things! And when some one returns 
from America, how he is welcomed and feasted by the kind- 
hearted, unsophisticated people! He is quite besieged with 
questions about America; and what a host of greetings he is 
asked to convey to relatives and acquaintances over there. 
They can not form a correct idea of the great distances we 
have to reckon with in this country. When, many years 
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ago, the writer was home on a short visit to his native coun- 
try, he often received greetings to persons living in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Kansas, nay, even in California or Texas. 
He had his abode in one of the New England States. But he 
had not the heart to tell the good people that it was impos- 
sible for him to deliver the greetings; so he promised to 
remember them to their relatives and friends—if he hap- 
pened to meet them, which they probably thought to be easy 
enough. Often the greetings were accompanied by words 
like these: ‘‘We shall probably never see them again in this 
life.” 
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Few are the children who in earnest think of what the 
father’s or mother’s heart feels when they part, perhaps 
never again to meet in this life. It is as if they were follow- 
ing them to the grave when at the railway station or at the 
steamboat they bid them the last farewell. However, some 
of our readers may have realized it; and if so be, they will 
understand how the writer’s age-stricken tottering mother 
felt when at H. railway station she, for the last time, saw 
her son. It was a moment he shall never forget. What she 
felt, and how he himself felt when in the dusk of the eve- 
ning the train started to leave, and her frail body was lost 
sight of—that is for him impossible to describe. When the 
first time he left his native country, the parting was less 
bitter; for then his mother was younger and stronger, and, 
besides, they both entertained the hope that it would not 
last forever. But ten years later, when they saw each other 
again, the circumstances had changed entirely. Family ties 
and vocation of life now bound him to America. She, there- 
fore, understood very well that the only right thing for her 
son to do would be to return to America, where his young 
wife and his two churches were waiting for him. But all 
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the more bitter was the parting now, as for both of them it 
was fully clear that they should never see each other again 
in this life. She did not weep; she tried to be calm. But 
when the train was going to start, her strength failed. Her 
body was trembling, and she would have fallen to the 
ground if those standing by had not taken hold of her and 
supported her. Alone in her little cottage she lived for some 
few years more after her son’s returning to America. Not a 
day, however, passed by but that she offered up fervent 
prayers to the heavenly Father for her children in America. 
She was a devout and upright woman who lived herself a 
truly Christian life, and endeavored sincerely to lead her 
children the same way. Since many years she is sleeping the 
last long sleep. Her earthly remains were laid to rest in the 
same cemetery where, long before, her husband and also an 
infant son had been buried. We entertain the sure hope that 
she died a believing Christian and now, in the world of the 
blessed spirits, with rejoicing abides the resurrection morn. 


GI 
THE SERPENT IN THE BOTTLE 


or 
The charming power of brandy. 
HAT INTOXICATING drinks have, in all times, 


been a curse of the human race, and that they have 
caused exceedingly much evil in the world, only those will 
deny who have made up their minds to be blind in both eyes. 
Such people it is impossible to convince. ‘They are inacces- 
sible to all evidences and shut their eyes to the most apparent 
facts. In a word, they do not want to allow themselves to 
be convinced of the truth. 

The people of the Northlands seem to be more addicted 
to spirituous liquors than those of southern climes. ‘This, 
some think, is caused by the colder climate, which, according 
to their views, requires stimulants in order to make the body 
able to withstand its effects. But this is a mistake. Arctic 
explorers and others have shown to a certainty that strong 
drinks, instead of increasing the resisting power against the 
cold, on the contrary, decrease it in a high degree. Pneumo- 
nia, which, particularly among drunkards, is a fatal disease, 
very often follows from the consumption of strong liquors. 
What we have now said is not an invention of the temper- 
ance people; it is a fact fully proved by medical science. 

To the people of the Scandinavian countries spirituous 
liquors have been a great evil. The present writer has seen 
so many examples of it that he is not willing to retract a jot 
from his assertions. And yet, he had himself the good for- 
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tune of being brought up in a home where strong drinks 
were not used. His father had not even in his youth been 
addicted to drinking, and later on in life he gave up the use 
of spirituous drinks altogether. 

Never has the misery caused by intoxicating drinks, in 
Sweden, been greater than in the illustrious era of the king 
Gustave III. The inebriation was terrible then; and, at 
least indirectly, it was encouraged by the Government, be- 
cause from the liquor trade money was flowing into the 
treasury of the Crown*. At last, however, the authorities 
found it necessary to restrict somewhat the making and sell- 
ing of brandy, as drunkenness was increasing in an alarming 
degree. A decree was issued which forbade the sale of 
brandy in lesser quantity than a “stoop” (about 2% pints) 
or a “kanna” (about half a gallon)—-we do not remember 
to a certainty which of the two it was. The proclamation 
was read in all the churches of the country, but was received 
with indignation or was misunderstood altogether. It is said 
that in one place the country people sent in a written com- 
plaint to the governor of the district, wherein they declared 
that, being loyal and law-abiding subjects, they had sincerely 
endeavored to comply with the king’s gracious command; 
but it was quite impossible for them to act in accordance 
therewith. They had so conceived it that the whole quantity 
was to be drunk at once and in the same place where it was 
bought; but although well experienced in drinking, al was 
too much for them. 

If the consumption of intoxicating drinks had continued 
in the same degree, says an eminent writer of Swedish his- 
tory, Sweden’s people would, within a century, have been 
ruined both physically and morally. Much, however, has 
since that time been done both by the Government and the 


* The word “Crown” is often used as a symbol of Sweden and 
its Government. 
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Church to improve the situation. Neither should be forgot- 
ten the endeavors of individual Christians and patriotic 
citizens to stem the destructive torrent of intoxicating 
drinks. In matters of temperance Sweden of today can fa- 
vorably compare with any other country*. But much re- 
mains yet to be done until conditions can be called quite 
satisfactory from temperance point of view. Whether pro- 
hibition of intoxicating beverages is the very best thing, we 
leave an open question. If not supported by the public opin- 
ion, it seems to be a failure (we have seen ample evidences 
of it in U.S. A.). From this point of view Sweden’s people 
seem to look at the matter. They think that only through 
a general and thorough education of the people, particularly 
the young people—one may hope to effect a real and lasting 
temperance and, in the course of time, possibly also a total 
prohibition of the making and selling of intoxicating liquors, 
except, of course, for strictly industrial and medicinal uses. 

How far a man can sink into intemperance will be shown 
by one of the many examples that have come under the 
writer’s immediate observation. 

In our early youth there lived not far from our native 
home two brothers, of the names of Herman and August 
respectively. They with their aged mother lived in a dilapi- 
dated, wretched cottage, close by the public road which 
bordered on the training field of the Calmar infantry regi- 
ment. August was married, and Herman also had had a 
wife, but either he was now a widower or his wife had 
deserted him (we think the latter to be the case), for which, 
as the following will show, there were ample reasons. Both 
brothers were tall, heavy-set fellows and able workers, when 


* A well-known clergyman who lately made extensive travels 
in Sweden asserts that, during his stay there, he saw only one in- 
toxicated person. In this country it is almost a daily occurrence, 
especially in the larger cities. 
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they were sober and cared to work. Their chief trade was to 
paint houses red (in our youth most farmhouses were so 
painted) and “tar” the roofs and spires of churches. But 
sober they seldom were, at least not during the season (the 
months of May and June) when the training of the regi- 
ment was going on. The training field, or the plain, as it 
was commonly called, was, morally speaking, like most 
others of its kind, a pesthouse. During the training season 
of the soldiers there were several saloons in full operation, 
where the military men as well as “civilians” were allowed 
to buy brandy in any quantity they wanted. Prostitute 
women arrived there from near and far and lodged in the 
cottages in the neighborhood of the plain or came for shorter 
visits on Sundays and particularly on the eve of Midsummer 
day. At the dancing around the “midsummer pole” (a tall, 
mastlike pole ornated with garlands, streamers, etc.) the 
field teemed with loose women. One could easily perceive 
that “‘the commerce” was good, as there were continual ex- 
cursions from the pole into the brushwood which, at some 
distance, bordered on the plain. But worse it was by far that 
a great many of the country lassies fell victims to “‘the men 
of the Crown” (soldiers) and had to pay dearly for their 
visits to the training field. In the following year a number 
of illegitimate children, in the neighboring parishes, were 
the visible fruits of the girls’ indiscretions on their visits to 
the military camp. Many a father and mother had grave 
reasons from the bottom of their hearts to curse this rotten 
place where their daughter had been robbed of her virtue, 
while the parents in great want and poverty had to bring up 
her child. And the poor, wretched girl, being perhaps 
hardly out of her teens, had to work as a hired girl on some 
peasant’s farm or on the large estate of some wealthy squire 
of the parish, in order that from her scanty wages she might 
assist her mother who, at home, rocked her child. In most 
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cases the father of the child was some “Adonis” of the rank 
and file, that is, of the same low social standing as the girl 
herself; consequently, it usually was in vain to try to make 
him contribute to the sustenance of the child. Either he was 
penniless—and what could then be done about it?—or, if 
brought before court, he might deny by oath the girl’s as- 
sertion that he was the father of her child. Or, if not so 
bold as to do that, he escaped to some remote part of the 
country or even to America. In all events, the girl had to 
bear the whole burden alone. But let no one think that con- 
ditions were much better in other countries. ‘The curses 
that follow the footsteps of military life are about the same 
all over the world. No country should boast of having an 
army of saints. The many so-called ‘‘warbabies” in France 
and the occupied parts of Germany during and after the 
World War are eloquent witnesses to this fact. A military 
army is, perhaps, a “necessary evil” which we cannot do 
without, but is nothing to glory in. Neither should the un- 
fortunate girls be judged too harshly. Let us not forget that 
morality is a rather elastic conception. A woman who, under 
promise of marriage on the part of her paramour, has borne 
a child, is far less immoral than the one who, by means of 
preventives (which very probably nowadays is often the 
case), conceals her moral lapses so as not to be known to 
others. God judges this matter in quite a different way from 
what shortsighted men do. We should never forget the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone upon her.” 

But let us now revert to the two brothers, Herman and 
August. As long as the training of the soldiers lasted, they 
were nearly always intoxicated. They were well known in 
the whole regiment and, therefore, were often treated. But 
if not, they were not ashamed of begging for drinks. It was, 
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indeed, a sight, both pitiable and ludicrous, to look upon 
when, day by day, they came reeling over the plain, with 
difficulty piloting their huge, staggering bodies to the dilapi- 
dated cottage where August’s wife and their aged mother, 
with trembling and fear anticipated their arrival. “hey 
were, as a rule, starved when entering the house, and under 
curses and threats the women were commanded to put forth 
something to eat. But what could the poor women do? 
They could not create food. During all the time the regi- 
ment encamped at the training field, the brothers seldom, if 
ever, worked. August abused his wife very often, and even 
the age-stricken mother was cruelly treated by the fierce fel- 
lows. For the vice of. intemperance makes a man worse than 
a beast and stifles all noble feelings. We heard the mother 
sometimes say that her life was a continual hell, and that long 
since she would have been done for, had not God supported 
her and comforted her in her sore distress. We were only 
a child then and could not fully realize what she meant, 
but we understand it better now. She seemed to be a pious 
and sincere woman; so one need not strain one’s imagination 
to understand how deeply she suffered from the brutish life 
her sons were leading. 

In the course of time the saloons were abolished ; and even 
prostitution was not allowed to flourish, at least not openly 
as before. But the devils of the liquor traffic did not beat a 
retreat on that score. Not very far from the H. railway 
station, at a distance of about a mile from the training field, 
a large brewery had been established. Here people could 
buy beer in any quantity they liked. True enough, it could 
not be consumed on the very premises of the brewery; so the 
“beer barons” avoided the appearance of running a saloon. 
However, one had only to withdraw a very short distance 
from the building, and undisturbed one could imbide the 
cheering fluid to one’s fill. Here flocked together the beer- 
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craving part of the population; here the beer was flowing 
in torrents; and here flowed down the throat many a work- 
ing man’s daily pay or the very moderate wages that in those 
times were given the hired male servants. It may strongly 
be called into question whether here far more people were 
not ruined in body and soul than at the saloons in the 
soldiers’ training field; for these were open to the public 
only a few months each year, while the brewery was in full 
swing all the year round. Many a well-to-do farmer had to 
leave his farm on account of this brewery. There were, in 
those times, large forests of big, loftv pine trees in this part 
of the province. Since the railroads that connected the in- 
land with the coast of the Baltic Sea were built, it was easy 
to dispose of the lumber and other products of the forests. 
The farmers, on the whole, were well paid for their timber, 
although some of them were foolish enough to let themselves 
be “hooked by the nose.” The result of it was that people 
became disgusted at the wearisome and tedious labor in the 
fields and meadows; they neglected attending to the patri- 
monial farms as they were wont to do. They sold their 
forests, either at once or piece by piece, and played gentle- 
men as long as the money lasted. When it was all gone, they 
were forced to leave the farm, which was now in such a poor 
condition that it yielded very little. Some of these beer- 
drinking “gentlemen farmers,” at last, hung up their hats in 
America. Here they had to accustom themselves to hard 
labor and to break their habit of beer-drinking if they did 
not want to perish altogether; for they would soon learn to 
know that even in America “roasted sparrows will not fly 
into one’s mouth.” * 

But let us revert once more to the two brothers. If a 
comparison were to be made between them, the verdict 


* A Swedish saying, meaning that “nothing can be had for 
nothing.” 
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would probably be that the one was just as good or just as 
bad as the other, which in their case would mean the same 
thing. Possibly, however, Herman might have carried the 
prize. The following story was told about him, which 
people claimed to be literally true. But even if fictitious it 
be, we are fully convinced that H., if put in the same situ- 
ation, would have acted in the very same manner as the 
story says he did. 

On a certain occasion an officer of the regiment had with 
Herman made the following wager: | 

On a table in the room where on the occasion Herman 
stayed, was placed a bottle filled with brandy. Around the 
cork a five-crown bill was tightly secured. If now Herman 
could sit in the room from noon to sunset, without touching 
the brandy, he would have both the brandy and the five- 
crown bill; but in the contrary case he would lose the latter. 

When the time agreed upon had expired, the officer came 
in to see whether H. had been able to ‘keep his fingers”’ 
off the bottle. But his suspicions were confirmed. ‘he 
bill was loosened and flung on the table, the brandy was 
consumed, and Herman lay dead-drunk in a corner of the 
room. He had not been able to resist the temptation of 
satisfying his craving for strong drinks. 

It is said that certain kinds of serpents have such a charm- 
ing power in their eyes that it irresistibly affects birds and 
other small animals that come near them. “They cannot 
get away, but run, as if hypnotized, right into the jaws of 
the serpent. 

“The serpent in the bottle,” that is, the brandy, had the 
same charming power over Herman. But he is only one of 
the many who have fallen victim to the same serpent. 

“Look not thou upon the wine, when it is red, when it 
giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
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What, at last, became of the two drunkard brothers we 
do not know; for after our fifteenth year of age we stayed 
at our parental home only occasionally, and, consequently, 
did not come in close contact with the people of the home- 
quarters. No doubt, they departed long ago from the earthly 
scene of human existence, for already in our boyhood they 
had reached the middle age of life. It lies very near to pre- 
sume that their closing days were spent in want and misery 
—the drunkard’s common lot in this life. But how were they 
prepared for the eternity that was waiting for them? On 
this subject we do not want to pass judgment. Only this we 
will say, that it is possible that one or both of them, like a 
brand snatched out of the fire, may have been saved from 
eternal death. Love that “hopeth all things’ would fain 
believe it. Their mother was, as already said, a pious and 
upright woman—a little rough and unpolished in her man- 
ners; but how could she avoid being so, considering the 
surroundings in which she, day by day, had to live! Innu- 
merable times she warned her sons against the shameful and 
wicked life they were leading; and ever so often she may 
have implored the mercy of the heavenly Father in behalf of 
her erring sons. The prayers of a pious mother may not be 
in vain altogether. Perhaps they were answered only when 
her frail and tottering body was mouldering in the grave. 
We cannot tell. First the great day that shall reveal all 
things, yea, even the innermost thoughts of men, will bring 
even this into light. 

However, may the sad life story of the two brothers in- 
culcate deeply into our hearts these words of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ: 

“But take heed to yourselves, lest haply your hearts be 
over-charged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and that day come on you suddenly as a snare.” 
Luk. 21. 34. 


XIT 


THE FUNERAL WHICH WAS HELD 
FOR ANOTHER PERSON THAN THE 
ONE FOR WHOM IT WAS INTENDED 


HERE LIVED in one of the parishes of the province 

of East Gothia, Sweden, a wealthy farmer, whom we 
will call Mons. He was one of the greatest farm owners of 
the parish and very well off, wherefore, without encroaching 
upon the truth, we may call him ‘Wealthy Mons.” But 
he who has much wants still more. The love of money is 
both according to Holy Scripture and the testimony of com- 
mon experience a root of many kinds of evil. Even Wealthy 
Mons would at last learn that the lust for mammon had 
become a “‘thorn in the flesh,” a snare and a curse, that 
would throw him further and further down the inclined 
plane until he would stand on the very brink of the abyss. 
The following story will show this in a manner that will 
clearly prove the truth of it. 

One day, late in fall, we find Wealthy Mons walking 
leisurely down one of the large streets of the city of L. It 
was in the so-called freeweek, that is, the last week of the 
month of October. In former times, and perhaps it is still 
so, at least in the rural communities, they used to hire their 
men and women servants for either a whole or half year at 
a time (the former was the more common). The hired per- 
sons entered into service on November 1, and remained until 
October 24 in the following year. The time between Octo- 
ber 24—November 1 was called freeweek, because then they 
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were free from service and could stay with parents or other 
relatives or wherever they wanted. They were now to enjoy 
a much needed, even though rather short, time of rest and 
recreation—much the same as here in America we call wva- 
cation. Often, however, the rest consisted of a series of 
dancing parties, when, of course, “the Swedish nectar’ 
(brandy) was not wanting. In our childhood, however, 
spiritual revivals had spread in many places, and where that 
was the case, dancing parties and drinking bouts were less 
frequent. 

But let us now revert to Mons. While now, as already 
said, he was leisurely sauntering down the street, at a short 
distance from him he saw a poorly. dressed young woman 
carrying a big bundle in one of her hands. From her manner 
and appearance it was evident that she was a daughter of 
the common people, a “hired girl,’ who now had left her 
place and, with her belongings in the bundle, was on her 
way toward her parental home, there to enjoy the short va- 
cation we have just spoken of. The home probably was 
some cottager’s hut at the countryside. 

While on her way there, humming perhaps some ditty or 
meditating joyfully on the pleasure and comfort that were 
to be hers in the parental home, free as she now is for a few 
days from the wear and tear that accompanies a servant 
girl’s toilsome life, a pocketbook falls to the ground from 
her bosom or, perhaps, skirt pocket. Mons, who is now be- 
hind her at a distance of only a few footsteps, bows down 
quickly, snatches up the pocketbook, puts it into his pocket, 
turns hurriedly into the nearest side street and disappears. 
Evidently, the girl had noticed nothing. Mons, however, | 
when out of sight, opens the pocketbook, counts the money, 
and finds that the amount is nearly equal to a servant girl’s 
wages for a whole year’s service. 

If Mons, in his heart, had entertained the slightest spark 
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of the sense of justice, if he had let his conscience speak, he 
would, of course, immediately have called out to the girl 
and returned to her the pocketbook. Yea, even after having 
opened it and counted the money, he would have had ample 
time to overtake her if he had turned into the large street 
again and hurried after the girl. For, as the street led into 
the country, she probably kept to it as long as she was within 
the city. But Mons did not listen to the voice of his con- 
science. He kept the money, perhaps easing his mind with 
the thought that, had not he found the pocketbook, some one 
else would have found it who probably would have acted 
in the same manner as he had done, that is, kept it; so, in all 
events, the girl would have lost the money. What, then, did 
it matter if he kept it? He who wants to defend a wrong- 
doing, particularly if committed by himself, has no difficulty 
in finding excuses. 

What the poor girl felt when she made the terrible dis- 
covery of the loss of her money, acquired with so much pains 
and sacrifices—that we may imagine, but describe it we can 
not. Just think of it what it meant to a poor girl to have 
lost her wages of a whole year of arduous labor and daily 
drudgery. A servant girl’s lot, at that time, was not, indeed, 
a bed of roses. Who can count the tears flowing down her 
cheeks or the heart-rending cries and groans that were 
wrested from her bosom upon finding that her pocketbook 
was gone! And sorrow—deep sorrow, there would be at her 
parents’ home; and, perhaps, severe scoldings awaited her 
for not having taken better care of her treasure. The needy 
parents and her younger brothers and sisters, no doubt, ex- 
pected that she as a good daughter and sister would share 
with them part of her savings. And how glad she might 
have been herself when, walking onward along the street, 
she thought of the joy her small gifts would spread at the 
poor home! The very fact that she had saved nearly all of 
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her wages of the whole year, confirms our belief that we 
have truly interpreted her thoughts and feelings at the mo- 
ment when Mons snatched up her pocketbook. 

But everything in this world comes to an end, or, as the 
saying goes, “Time heals all wounds.” Even the tears on the 
poor girl’s cheeks, at last, ceased to flow. Her bosom was 
calmer, she breathed easier, and the day would come when 
she would have forgotten it all or, at least, could think of 
it with an easy mind. But not so for Wealthy Mons. For 
him it would be a memory for all his life—a memory that 
would follow him day and night; yea, a memory that, in all 
its threatening reality, would stand before his eyes at the 
very moment of his death. For, after all, Mons had a con- 
science; and when that conscience had been roused, he was 
never quite able to silence its ever accusing voice. 

Not very long after his coming home from L., it was 
known what had happened to the poor servant girl. Mons 
now became conscience-stricken. Bitterly he regretted his 
infamous deed, or crime; for crime it was, a thousandfold 
worse than if he had stolen a million dollars out of the treas- 
ury of a bank. And who will deny that in the eyes of God 
it was so! If Mons now had had the courage of disclosing 
himself, it would probably not have been too late to restore 
the money to the girl; for fresh as the matter still was, it 
might have been easy enough to find the girl. But alas, how 
could he, the great farm owner and highly respecterd Mons, 
bear such disgrace! Impossible! The mere thought of it made 
him shudder. It would cleave to him during all his life that 
he was a mean thief who had suffered himself to commit 
such a sordid deed as to rob a poor servant girl of her so 
well-deserved and hard-earned money. His lips, which, per- 
haps, were ready to speak, were sealed again. The poor 
girl’s wages of a whole year’s service were allowed to remain 
in his possession; but together with it remained also’a 
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troubled, ever accusing conscience which henceforth tor- 
mented him night and day with redoubled force. 

The whole thing was, of course, soon forgotten; for nei- 
ther at L. nor at neighboring places would people remember 
very long such an insignificant matter as that of a servant 
girl having lost a pocketbook. And those who remembered 
the very incident could not recall to their minds the name 
of the girl, nor where her home was, or by whom she had 
been employed. Neither could any one tell to a certainty 
whether she now was living or dead. Mons is said to have 
made frequent inquiries about her in the later years of his 
life, but without in any way disclosing himself. However, 
all his inquiries were now in vain. Nobody could give any 
information about the girl. 

With every passing year, Mons became more and more — 
queer and morose. Those who were in close contact with 
him probably observed that there was something that always 
troubled his mind. But no one was bold enough to ask him, 
and Mons himself never disclosed anything. He was sulky 
and irritable in his dealings with his fellow men; at home, 
and particularly to his wife, he was a tyrant. Soon he began 
to seek comfort in “the cheering cup,” which is the crimi- 
nal’s usual way of trying to ease an accusing conscience. 
But in this he seldom succeeds, and least of all did Mons 
succeed. He now had two “thorns in the flesh” instead of 
one: the consciousness of being a mean thief who had robbed 
a poor servant girl of a whole year’s wages, and now also 
of being a helpless slave to the vice of intemperance. Neme- 
‘sis awoke, vengeance was waiting for the victim. Mons was 
to experience in the fullest degree the truth of these words 
of Holy Scripture: 

ihe hatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ and, 
“he that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption.” 
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And the hour of reaping was coming. The final catas- 
trophe, the last act of the drama, was fast closing in upon 
the scene. The wife of Wealthy Mons was taken ill, and 
it was generally believed that she would not recover. Mons, 
however, did not seem to take this very hard to heart; for, 
because of his irritable temper and habitual drinking, one 
may well take for granted that their conjugal life was not 
a very happy one. Domestic quarrels and violent scenes were 
almost daily occurrences between Mons and his spouse. It 
is a characteristic trait of low and degraded people that they 
want to wreak vengeance upon others for sufferings that they 
have brought upon themselves. 

One day, during his wife’s illness, Mons all of a sudden 
called on his next-door neighbor, Andrew, and inquired 
whether he had any errand to the city of L. in the next few 
days. Yes, this very same day he would go there. Mons 
then asked him to bring home a keg of brandy. This, An- 
drew promised to do; but as the quantity of brandy he was 
asked to bring home was rather large, he could not refrain 
from asking for what purpose Mons would use so much of 
“the strong stuff.”” Mons, after a few moments of hesita- 
tion, answered tamely and with a sly grin: 

“Well, it looks, though, as if the old woman would ‘kick 
the bucket’ pretty soon; so I thought I had better see to it 
that she be buried decently.” 

Andrew, who seems to have been a sensible and upright 
man, answered now: 

“Those words of yours you will have to retract; for, if 
you do not, I shall not bring home a single drop of brandy 
for you,” to which Mons answered in the same tame and 
sly manner as before: 

“Well, of course, it may come in handy on other occasions 
too,” 
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These words were fulfilled very soon. Like Caiaphas of 
the gospel history, he was a prophet without his knowing it. 

Andrew brought home the brandy for Mons, and con- 
sumed it was at a funeral, but, remarkably enough, not at 
that of Mons’ wife. As soon as Mons had received the 
brandy, the unexpected happened: the woman recovered in 
a few days and could leave the bed. But simultaneously 
Mons was taken ill. His condition very rapidly grew worse, 
and the physician who was summoned, declared that there 
was no hope of recovery. His prediction came true; fulfilled 
were also the words of Mons that the brandy might come 
in handy on some other occasion. Mons died and was buried ; 
and a “decent” burial it was, indeed, for he was one of the 
wealthiest farmers of the parish. Most certainly people 
would be present at his “last journey”—if for nothing else, 
at least for the food and drink that would be bestown on 
this occasion. Funerals in those times, especially among the 
countrypeople, were little short of being real banquets. Food 
there was in abundance, and the brandy that Andrew had 
brought home was consumed to the very last drop. Mons 
had been thoughtful enough to procure a sufficient quantity 
of the cheering fluid; so, no doubt, he was committed to 
earth in a “decent” manner. 

But let us now go back once more to the days preceding 
the death of Mons. When, at last, it dawned upon him that 
his account with this world was to be settled very soon, and 
that he should stand before the judge to whose eyes “all 
things are naked and laid open,” he sent for the parson of 
the parish. ‘To him he confessed the infamous deed of his 
having snatched the servant girl’s pocketbook. He now told 
of the sufferings and pangs of conscience he had endured 
all these years. The image of the girl whom, so many years 
before, he had seen walking in front of him in one of 
the streets of L., had ingrafted itself so deeply in his mind 
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that he could never tear himself from it. He saw her night 
and day, when awake as well as in his dreams. He saw her 
when he was alone and when in company. He saw her when 
at table in his home; he saw her when he was out in the 
field; he saw her when he was at church. In a word, he 
saw her always and everywhere. Her image, such as she had 
walked before him the first and only time he had seen her 
in reality, never left him. 

His spiritual adviser, who was said to be a pious and sin- 
cere divine, counseled him earnestly to confess his guilt 
openly; for only by doing so, could he hope to be forgiven 
by God. He did so, although hesitatingly; and so it became 
known to all in these quarters what he had done to the poor 
servant girl. This was, for a long time, the general topic 
of conversation among the people of this parish; and the 
report of it was widely spread even in the neighboring parts 
of the province. 

Whether the repentance of Mons was real, that is to say, 
a free surrendering of the heart and will to God, we can- 
not, of course, know to a certainty. It may have been the 
fear of death and the judgment that is sure to follow which 
made him confess his sordid crime and disclose himself to 
all. But our task is that of a narrator, not that of a judge. 
The judgment is His who judges and without any mistake, 
because He is a searcher of hearts, whose eyes see deeper 
and farther than ours—even the omniscient, all-seeing God. 

This much, however, we want to say: There was some- 
thing about Mons that may well be called a redeeming fea- 
ture of the picture, which, otherwise, is so dark and repulsive. 
Mons, in spite of his moral ugliness, had a conscience; and 
when his conscience had become awakened, he could never 
altogether silence its voice. This is more than can be said 
of many men and women of our time. They are seldom 
troubled with an accusing conscience. They do not hesitate 
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to commit the most atrocious crimes and, without the least 
scruples, to inflict the most cruel wrongs on their fellow 
men. However, as fas as one can perceive, they are never 
repentant or troubled with what we call conscience. “The 
only fear they experience is the dread of being detected and, 
as a consequence, reached by the strong arm of the law. 
Those who sneer at religion and agitate most vehemently 
in order to get the Bible and Christian religion banished 
from our schools and, if they were able to effect it, even 
from our churches and our homes, are in a great measure 
responsible for that disposition of mind we have just men- 
tioned, and which is so rampant in our days. 


XIII 


THE ARISTOCRATIC NEW ENGLAND 
LADY AND HER FOREIGN-BORN 
MAIDSERVANT 


S A COUNTERPART of the foregoing narrative 

about “Wealthy Mons” we will from this country 
select a case, the subject of which is also an unfortunate 
servant girl. The essential difference between the two nar- 
ratives, however, is this: that in the latter the guilty person 
seemed to lack a conscience or, at least, had succeeded com- 
pletely in silencing its warning voice. 

Many years ago a young girl of West Gothia, Sweden, 
had emigrated to this country. Let us call her Anna. Some 
time after her arrival she was employed by the aristocratic 
and wealthy Mrs. Trueblood. With her she remained all 
the time of her youth, and at this place we find her even 
after she had reached middle age. She was a hard-working 
girl, and it may be truthfully said that she sacrificed herself 
in the service of her mistress. She had, in fact, to do the 
work of two girls. Her meager savings she deposited in banks, 
but always following the advice and direction of Mrs. T. 
At last her health broke down; she could not so nimbly and 
cheerfully as before take care of Mrs. Trueblood’s large 
and luxurious home. To a certain minister whom, on an 
occasion, she visited, she uttered these words: 

“If I had served God as faithfully as I have served my 
mistress, I should be happier now.” 

But what did Mrs. T. do to her poor maid, now that 
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she was not able to work so assiduously and perseveringly 
as before, but rather seemed to be somewhat of a burden to 
her noble mistress? Well, listen! She sent her to a mad- 
house of the State. She also secured from the authorities the 
right of being Anna’s guardian, which implied that Anna 
could not be released from the asylum without the consent 
of Mrs. T. It was she who should be responsible for her 
protégée. . 

Now, the truth is really this that Anna was not mad at 
all. She simply was a little nervous and run down because 
of hard work and her increasing age; and, moreover, she 
had now attained to that period of a woman’s life that is 
called ‘“‘the change of life.” Her condition was temporarily 
made worse by this trouble. But Mrs. T. paid no attention 
to that. She simply wanted to get rid of her maid, who, 
seemingly, was of no use to her; and she knew full well that, 
once within the walls of the madhouse, the poor girl would 
be harmless forever. Here she had to stay, we do not re- 
member how long. Friends and acquaintances of Anna’s 
tried to intercede in her behalf. A Lutheran minister of the 
place took upon himself her cause, pleading for her eagerly, 
but all in vain. At the asylum the answer was always this: 
“Nothing can be done without the consent of Mrs. T.” 

At last, however, Mrs. T. took Anna out of the asylum; 
but this was done from sheer self-interest. In the meantime 
she had learned the lesson that it was impossible to secure 
maidservants that were as faithful and self-sacrificing in the 
service of their mistress as Anna had been. She, therefore, 
took Anna home and let her resume her service. But, before 
long, Anna broke down again, which, considering the cir- 
cumstances, is not to be wondered at. Mrs. T. then sent 
her once more to the Insane Asylum, now with the firm 
resolution that she should never be removed from there. 
All endeavors made by Anna’s friends and others to get her 
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released were in vain. A certain minister who pitied the 
girl’s misfortune wrote a very friendly letter to Mrs. T., 
and implored her to have mercy upon her unfortunate maid. 
He also assured her that friends and relatives of Anna’s 
would see to it that she never should be of any trouble to 
her former mistress if she (Mrs. TIT.) would consent once 
more to Anna’s being released from the asylum. 

But what was the answer to this friendly and in a true 
Christian spirit written letter? A most insolent and scorn- 
ful reply from Mrs. T. She showered over the poor, well- 
meaning clergyman the rankest invectives and ridiculed him 
for his playing the fool of trying to be a “soul curer,” etc. 
She even threatened him for libel; but this was, of course, 
only a bluff, for in the minister’s letter there was nothing 
whatever that even the most ingenious crooked lawyer could 
make out as a libel. But woe to the clergyman if the noble 
lady had been able to put her threats into effect! For an 
iniquitous, unscrupulous, and revengeful woman, wounded 
and enraged by pride, is a very dangerous foe—all the more 
so if, like Mrs. T., she is wealthy and belongs to the upper 
strata of society, or the so-called “four hundred.” She is 
able to corrupt almost anybody. If the defendant is poor 
and of low social standing—consequently, unable to secure 
a clever and dearly bought lawyer—he is utterly done for. 
In theory all men are equal before the law, but how in prac- 
tice? Well, we all know how things stand in this matter. 
There is a Swedish saying which translated runs thus: 

“The petty thieves are hanged; the big ones are let go.” 

But let us not discuss this matter any further. The hum- 
ble writer of this little narration shall not try to pose as a 
reformer of society. That task must be laid on stronger 
shoulders than his. 

Once more, however, Anna would be released from the 
insane asylum. Mrs. Trueblood caused her to be set free, 
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but even now it was an act of mere selfishness. It had come 
to her knowledge that Anna had expressed the wish of re- 
turning to Sweden, there to spend the remaining days of 
her earthly life. Anna was not an American citizen, and, 
moreover, in a legal sense she was “insane.” Mrs. T., there- 
fore, knew to a certainty that for Anna would be cut off every 
possibility of returning to America if she got into her head 
the wish to repair there again. She (Mrs. T.), perhaps, had 
better comply with Anna’s wishes. She thereby would play 
the part of being generous, and at the same time she could 
forever rid herself of her now infirm and worn-out maid. 

Anna, then, was equipped for her departure for Sweden, 
and was also allowed to take with her part of her not in- 
considerable savings. But it was quite impossible to prevail 
upon Mrs. T. to give up the whole amount to Anna or to 
any other person in America or in Sweden, who could act 
as a trustee for her. She declared that, being Anna’s guard- 
ian, she only had the right to determine how her protégée 
should use the money. She is said to have voiced the opinion 
that, whereas Anna had earned the money when employed 
by her, she considered herself as the sole legitimate heir, in 
case of Anna’s decease. At any rate, she could lay claim 
to it—so she averred—for expenses incurred (which prob- 
ably were small, if any) on account of Anna’s illness, and 
for the ‘care’ (?) she had taken of her. 

How matters developed after Anna’s return to Sweden, 
is very little known. Intelligences from Sweden are said to 
have been very meager. ‘There are ample reasons for be- 
lieving that Mrs. IT. had from Anna exacted a promise of 
complete silence concerning her dealings with her former 
maid. She seems to have exerted almost a magical influence 
over the poor servant girl. Possibly, she had also threatened 
to cut off further remittances of money if Anna were not 
wise enough to “keep her mouth shut.” 
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What has been related above may very well be called a 
striking, even though sad, instance of the morals of present- 
day men and women. Not that we would assert that they 
all would act in the same shameful manner as Mrs. T. if 
an opportunity presented itself to them. Moreover, those 
immigrants who now arrive from Sweden or other countries 
would not so easily be “hooked by the nose.”” But that dis- 
honesty, unscrupulousness, greediness, love of money, and 
selfishness are rampant and gaining ground more and more 
among all classes of people—that will hardly be denied by 
any one whose eyes are open to what are almost daily occur- 
rences in our communities. 

And reverting once more to Mrs. Trueblood, we feel like 
making this statement: 

When comparing the aristocratic and wealthy New Eng- 
land lady with the Swedish peasant farmer Mons, of whom 
we have read in the foregoing narrative, one can not help 
thinking that, in spite of his moral turpitude, the latter 
appears in a far more favorable light than the high-bred and 
wealthy American woman, Mrs. Trueblood. 


XIV 
AMONG THE BREAKERS OF DOUBT 


Dost thou pretend there is no God? 

I pity thee who hast to plod 

Thy way to sure perdition. 

Thy wealth and treasure is but dust, 

Thy pleasure turns into disgust, 

Fear to disconsolation. 

Nor knows thy heart the beauty of 

A life in sacrificing love. 

No Voice from Heaven in thy strife 

Assures thee of eternal life.— 

What woe, what untold misery 
Man’s lot must be, 

O God, O God, apart from Thee! 


NLY HE who is endowed with a lively imaginative 
power can in some, although slight, measure form an 

idea of how a man must feel who is on the open sea in a 
sinking ship which, at any moment, may go down into the 
briny deep. Or using another image: how he would feel 
who is standing on the brink of an abyss, where even the 
least slip of the foot is enough to make him fall headlong 
down the precipice. But something like this a man expe- 
riences who the first time begins to doubt the faith of his 
childhood. When seeing one stronghold after another fall- 
ing, on which his faith was founded, then he finds himself 
on the brink of the abyss of despair, in the sinking ship of 
faith. And how infinitely many are those, especially in our 
time, who are wrecked of their faith and lost both for this 
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time and for eternity! But let it be clearly understood that 
we speak only of those who have received a thorough Chris- 
tian education, and for whom Christianity has been a living 
reality—a treasure that they have loved and valued more 
dearly than anything else in the world, who have, so to 
speak, imbibed their faith with their mother’s milk. In the 
atmosphere of spiritual indifference and laxity that nowadays 
is enveloping so many homes, the breach between faith and 
unbelief is seldom so keenly felt as we have described it. 
It cannot be very hard to part with that which, in a true 
sense, one has never possessed, but which has been a kind of 
borrowed goods, at most. But it is quite different when 
there is a true living faith whose roots have penetrated not 
only into the intellect, but rather more into the heart, yea, 
into the innermost of the believer’s soul. ‘The following 
narrative, the material for which is taken from real life, 
will in a striking way illustrate how a man will feel who, 
in earnest, has to struggle for the faith of his childhood. 
In a poor home, somewhere in one of the government dis- 
tricts of Smoland, Sweden, two boys were born, the elder 
of whom, when baptized, received the name of Carl. We 
said the home was poor, but it had not always been so. The 
parents had once been fairly well-off, but their fortune was 
long since gone; already when Carl, the elder boy, was born, 
poverty had made its entry into their home. The two boys 
were endowed with a good memory and a keen intellect. 
They were exceedingly fond of reading, and very early 
evinced a talent for studies. It, therefore, is quite natural 
that the parents greatly wished that their sons might have an 
opportunity to study. And this wish of theirs was strength- 
ened by the fact that of the father’s kindred some were 
scholarly men, who had held important offices of church and 
of secular service in this part of the province. But on account 
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of extreme poverty the prospects were not very bright that 
this wish of theirs would ever be fulfilled. At last, however, 
they made up their minds to run the risk of sending the boys 
to E. College. They wished that their boys, if possible, 
should be admitted to the third or, at least, to the second 
class of the College. But in order to attain this goal, it was 
necessary for them to receive private instruction. A squire’s 
family, living on a large estate in the home parish, was kind 
enough to permit the private tutor of their children, a young 
college student, to give free teaching to the boys a certain 
time every weekday. The student teacher, like most others 
who have sipped the cup of knowledge only a little (he had 
passed either the freshman or the sophomore class), was 
very cocksure of his assertions, and spoke scornfully of the 
Bible, the Christian religion, the Church, and of spiritual 
things in general. Nobody, he averred, could be sure whether 
there be a God or not; at all events, it would be a foolish 
thing to believe that He would concern Himself about us 
—poor, insignificant, earthly things that we are—or the 
prayers we, in our ignorance, offer up to His heaven. He 
would have other and more important things to think of 
than to busy Himself with such trifles. 

It is superfluous to mention that these blasphemies of his 
made an overwhelming impression on the elder Carl. It was 
as though lightning had struck before his feet. Never before 
in his life had he heard anything like it. It was to him some- 
thing absolutely new. He was struck dumb at this speech 
of the teacher’s. By nature rather bashful, and embarrassed 
in the highest degree, he dared not enter into discussion with 
the “learned” student, still less protest against his assevera- 
tions. We will let Carl himself, in his own words, describe 
his feelings on the day when, for the first time in his life, 
he heard the agnostic creed as formulated by the student 
teacher. 
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“Alas! I cannot describe how I felt in my mind on the 
night of that day when our teacher made these assertions. 
I was so troubled in my mind that I could not stay in the 
house. I thought I was going to choke. I had to go out in 
order to get air. 

“Tt was a clear, beautiful winter night—I remember it 
so well. Above my head was the expanse of the immense 
starry heavens. ‘Thousands of stars scintillated on high. But 
to me it seemed as though they all had suddenly become ex- 
tinct and ceased to give out their light. Everything was 
dead, cold, terror-striking. What could be the cause of this 
sudden change? Why this strange delusion? 

“Alas! I did not find God behind these stars any longer 
—the student teacher had taken Him from me—no hope of 
a life to come. Annihilation, destruction, a never-ending 
death, stared threatening at my face. I was without hope 
and without God in the world. I did not find the merciful 
heavenly Father to whom, on so many a night, I had prayed: 


“God who loves the children dear, 
Come to me and be real near! 
Whither in this world I roam 
Lead me to Thy heavenly home. 
Good luck comes, and good luck goes. 
God His children ever knows.” 

or 

“Children’s friend, I pray Thee now, 
I am little, keep me Thou. 

What befall, forsake me never, 
Keep me in Thy hands forever.” 


“His gracious fatherly face did not smile on me any 
longer; His heart did not beat against mine any more, if I 
dare express myself thus. I felt alone, forsaken, lost. I think 
I could hardly have felt more wretched and unhappy even 
though my own beloved parents suddenly had been taken 
from me, and I had been left alone in the world, for 
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“Cheer without a God and Father 
Is the world’s perfidious smile; 
Hollow all the things we gather 
If we lose our God meanwhile. 
Though we be all racked with anguish, 
Find we reasons to rejoice; 
Nor shall peace completely languish 
So we hear His cheerful voice.” 


“During all this I had none to whom I could confide my 
troubles. I had to bear my sorrow alone—for sorrow it 
was, or, I should rather say, agony. I dared not tell my 
parents, for they would not have understood me. My mother, 
in particular, would have been exceedingly grieved. She 
would have thought I had gone mad. Neither would I dis- 
cuss the matter with my younger brother; for under no cir- 
cumstances did I want him to be infected with the deadly 
poison of unbelief that was well nigh robbing me of the — 
faith of my childhood. I had, then, none to whom I could 
lay bare my soul. I wonder greatly whether there be any 
one who would be able fully to comprehend my situation. 
Let him try to picture to himself what it meant to the fifteen- 
year-old boy alone to carry this burden, alone to nurse all 
these sorrows, fears, doubts—deeply hidden in his soul. 

“The above-mentioned student teacher discontinued his 
studies and, some time after, set out for America. He is 
said to have died a few years after his arrival here. He did 
a great favor both to me and my brother by the private teach- 
ing he gave us, free of cost. But the destructive influence 
his freethinking exerted on my young mind had well nigh 
wrecked my faith—the faith of my childhood, the faith of 
my father and mother. Only through the unspeakable grace 
of God was I saved from this. But it took a long time, even 
years, until I could struggle through and attain to my former 
certainty of faith again. My five-year-younger brother did 
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not receive so deep an impression of the student teacher’s 
agnostic creed as I did; but it was evident that he also was 
not wholly unaffected by what he heard. 

“But whoso shall offend one of those little ones who be- 
lieve in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea. 

“Woe unto the world because of offences! for it must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh.” St. Matthew 18. 6, 7. 

How many so-called freethinkers and agnostics of our 
time have taken to their hearts these words of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? If they think that they are themselves 
able to live and die happy in their unbelief—well, that is 
their own concern. But why be so persistent in their en- 
deavors to make others unhappy by depriving them of the 
only thing that for them makes life worth living, and in- 
spires courage and hope at the very death? © 

There are nowadays very few students but who are, dur- 
ing some period of their school days, confronted with the 
problems that the universe and, not least, the human life, 
yea, even our own personality, present to us. This is par- 
ticularly true of our higher schools, where, much to be re- 
gretted, the instruction given is decidedly opposed to the 
teachings of the Bible and the Church. The young student 
is, concerning the faith of his childhood, forced to flee from 
the one position to another, and, at last, will get into this 
dilemma—all or nothing. ‘That was also Carl’s experience. 
He was a doubter, but never a blasphemer or scoffer. There- 
fore, it was possible for him to struggle through the surges 
of doubt to his former faith again. He studied thoroughly 
and with great attention the Bible and the Christian doc- 
trines. He strived earnestly to find the truth of the things 
that once he had believed most surely. But he also examined 
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thoroughly the philosophical and naturalistic theories that 
have made an attempt at solving the problems the inquiring 
human mind has brooded over from time immemorial—only 
to find that they are impossible to grasp when approached 
by way of the human reason unaided. The conclusion that 
he, like all Christian thinkers, arrived at is this: The origin 
of the world, the origin and meaning of human life, the des- 
tinies of man, etc., are quite unintelligible and impossible to 
explain if we leave out the God of the Bible, a Divine reve- 
lation, and a Divine providence. But let God, the heavenly 
Father, whom our Lord Jesus Christ has revealed to us, be 
the first and only cause of all things existing: then, all is 
intelligible, all is clear, all is possible. And all that we can- 
not now comprehend will be fully clear to us and intelligible 
when we no longer ‘‘walk by faith, but by sight,’’ when, 


“Lo, things I brooded o’er in vain 
Shall be made plain 
When soon the veil is rent in twain.” 


Those are the doctrines the Christian religion lays down 
as objects of our faith. Any one whose reasonings are con- 
sistent will admit that they give us the surest and best, yea, 
the only way in which to approach the problems we have 
spoken of. A Christian thinker has thoroughly investigated 
both sides of the case, which freethinkers and agnostics sel- 
dom have done, even though they parade under the high- 
flown names of savants and scientists. A Christian thinker 
can with full conviction say, “I know in whom to believe.” 
The infidel and the agnostic, as a rule, believe what they want 
to believe, not concerning themselves very much whether 
their belief is founded on well-established facts. This is the 
general rule as far as it concerns their treating of spiritual 
and Christian matters. Any one having had some experience 
in dealing with infidels and freethinkers knows full well 
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that we do not exaggerate matters in making such a state- 
ment. 

After assiduous studies, many privations and hardships, 
Carl, at last, became a minister. Of his life and experiences 
after his entering upon his ministerial calling, we have no 
occasion to relate here. Let it be sufficient to say that one 
having gone through so thorough a crisis, both spiritual and 
intellectual, takes his calling seriously. For him it is impos- 
sible to be satisfied with the halving and mediating position 
that is so characteristic of the “modernists” and other so- 
called liberal Christians of our time. The lukewarm, ‘‘wa- 
tery,’ and rationalistic expositions of the Christian truths 
that are set forth by these Christians in name, are to him 
an abomination. The stand he takes and feels that he must 


take, is this: ALL OR NOTHING AT ALL. 


XV 
WHERE SUNSET GREETS SUNRISE 


“Day gleamed not, and it was not night— 
Both into one were blended.” 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


AVE YOU, my dear reader, ever paid a visit to ““The 
Land of the Midnight Sun”? Strictly speaking, every 

part of the earth near or above “the Arctic Circle’? may be 
thus called. But the name is par preference given to the 
northern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. You have, 
perhaps, not had an opportunity of going there; but you 
have, no doubt, heard or read about it. It is a beautiful 
country, well worth seeing even by those whose cradle has 
been rocked in the land over which ‘‘the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ is streaming. And above all, should those in whose 
veins Scandinavian blood is flowing, that is, the descendants 
of the sturdy sons and daughters of Sweden and Norway, 
not forget to pay a visit to the lands of their forefathers. 
It is a well-known fact that those who are or claim to be 
descendants of “The Pilgrims,” or early English immigrants, 
admire the land of their forebears, and imitate, yea, even 
eagerly try to teach their children to love and keep what 
they have inherited of English ideals, customs, manners, etc. 
We do not censure them for doing so. But should not the 
descendants of the Scandinavian people be granted the same 
rights in regard to what they have inherited from their fore- 
fathers? We cannot, for our part, see why they should not. 
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Without hesitation we answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. 

It is, however, only in their most northern parts that 
Sweden and Norway, to which also Finland may be added, 
can be called “The Land of the Midnight Sun.” You must 
pass “the Arctic Circle’ (about 664° north latitude) in 
order to see the beautiful phenomenon we call “the midnight 
sun.” But even much farther to the south the summer nights 
are bright and more like day than night. Even as far to the 
south as Uppsala or Stockholm you can at midsummer time, 
if the sky is clear, without difficulty at midnight read a 
newspaper or book in ordinary print. It is neither day nor 
night, but between the two: both blended into one. 

Follow me, in thought, up to the parts where the midnight 
sun is shining, or I would rather take you to a place some 
little south of “the Arctic Circle,” where the sun, shortly 
before midnight, sinks for a little while below the horizon; 
for there, in my opinion, the sight is by far most beautiful. 
It certainly is worth while, if so be that your imagination 
is able at all to wing its flight over the trivialities of daily 
life, and you do not altogether lack an eye for the beautiful 
and sublime of God’s creation. It is midsummer. The sky 
is clear and blue. It is one of those unforgettable days that 
must charm any one having an eye for the beauty of nature. 
Slowly the sun is setting, far to the north. Only a short 
while before midnight his golden disk disappears below the 
horizon. What a wonderful stillness, what a sweet charm, 
what an unspeakable feeling of peace and rest is spread over 
all nature! It is, as already said, neither night nor day, but 
an indescribable something between them both. And what 
a wonderful display of colors is spreading over the evening 
sky! What painter could give a true picture of it? All the 
resources of art are insufficient here. But while we are stand- 
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ing there, admiring the ravishing view, a wonderful display 
of colors begins to appear farther to the east. Ere yet the 
shimmer of the setting sun has faded away, the Aurora ap- 
pears, “the roseate Eos,” in its splendor of colors, ushering 
in a new day. Evening and morning meet, grasping each 
other’s hands, if we may make use of such a figure of speech. 
In a few moments “the Queen of the day,’* the radiant 
“Helios,” which a while ago we saw setting below the hori- 
zon, rises again and suffuses the landscape with a flood of 
light and warmth. 

And now, my gentle reader, since you now have beheld 
nature’s wonderful phenomenon which we have just de- 
scribed, I ask you to witness with me another sunset which 
—so we believe—is followed by a sunrise just as sudden 
as the one we have witnessed in the north of Scandinavia. 
But now it is in the spiritual world we behold the enrap- 
turing view. It is the death of a true Christian and his 
awakening to eternal life we now have in sight. A-min- 
ister of God’s Word sometimes has the exceedingly great 
joy—I would rather say recompense for his arduous and 
trying work, so seldom appreciated by his fellow men—to 
be present at the deathbed of believing Christians. On such 
occasions I have often thought of the glorious display of 
Nature that a sunset during summer in the far-off North 
offers to us. A more appropriate symbol of a Christian’s 
blessed departure from this earthly life we can hardly 
think of. No sooner are his eyes closed in death than the 
liberated spirit, in the heavenly world, beholds the Lord God 
Himself, even He who, already in this world of pilgrims 
and strangers, is the life and light of His faithful children. 
Their trials are not long. Their death is only a passage 


*In the Scandinavian and German languages “sun” is of femi- 
nine gender, which is the reason why we have taken the liberty 
of using the word “queen” instead of “king.” 
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from this life of sorrows and bereavements to the enjoyment 
of life eternal.* : 

“Den frommes pr6vning ar ej lang; 

Hans dod ar blott en 6vergang 

Till ratta livets njutning.” 


The old inmate of the poorhouse. 


In a certain poorhouse of Sweden there lived, several 
years ago, an old decrepit woman. She was a cripple and 
so disabled that she could not, without the help of others, 
move from the spot. As she advanced in age, her troubles 
increased ; her infirmity grew so bad that she could not bring 
the food to her mouth, but had to be fed like a little child. 
At last, she could not even open her mouth; they had to 
pull some of her foreteeth in order to make it possible for 
her to suck in the food. To the superficial observer none 
could be more unfortunate than she was. Many a man or 
woman who has not experienced even a hundredth part of 
the bitterness of life that, in so great measure, was hers, has, 
like Job of the Old Testament, cursed the day of his birth. 
But the old woman of the poorhouse did not act thus. She 
looked upon life from its sunny side, in spite of the fact that 
the sun spread so little light and warmth on the path of her 
life. She was of a cheerful disposition of mind, and always 
had a word of comfort and cheer for others who were by 
far in more fortunate circumstances than she was. Yea, there 
were those who came from far distant places to seek help 
and comfort from her—the poor and seemingly helpless 


* This is said of true, believing, and sanctified Christians. We 
do not deny the possibility that those who are saved “as through 
fire’ (1 Cor. 3. 11-15) may, for their purification and sanctifica- 
tion, have to stay in “the intermediate state’—some a shorter, 
others a longer time. However, we leave this an “open question.” 
It is, as already said, a possibility, which is all we can say and 
want to say in this matter. 
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woman. A pious clergyman, whose story of the woman we 
have retold here, says that mother N. (we forget her real 
name) taught him more “pastoral theology” than he had ever 
learned from any lecture at the University of Uppsala. And 
as her life had been, so was also her death: a beautiful testi- 
mony of “the hope that was in her.” But what was the 
secret of her happiness? What had she at her disposal that 
could give her such a view of things and such a cheerful 
disposition of mind during a life that most other people 
_would have considered a living death? 

Well, look here, and see for yourself in what the secret 
consisted. It was the unshaken certainty of hers that all her 
sins were forgiven for the sake of Jesus Christ, and that 
after her time of suffering here on earth had come to an 
end, she would enter the eternal joy and peace of her Lord 
and Saviour in the heavenly mansions. ‘Therefore, she could 
during all her sufferings and tribulations with an apostle 
joyfully exclaim: 

“For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed to us-ward.” Rom. 8. 18. 

Certainly, when lying on his deathbed, many an infidel 
and scoffer would fain exchange his lot for that of the old 
decrepit poorhouse woman if that were possible for him. 


Alone in life, alone in death, but, nevertheless, 


happy. 


The following instance is taken from the writer’s own 
pastoral activity and, consequently, has come under his own 
personal observation. It has appeared in another writing 
where he speaks in first person, and he will even here avail 
himself of the same liberty. 

In my first pastorate, situated in the State of Michigan, 
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I learned to know an old infirm woman who also was a 
cripple. Her life story may be told in these few words: 
much sin and abounding grace. In her native land, Sweden, 
she had been married twice, and had by the two marriages 
given birth to eleven children. At the age of sixty she ar- 
rived in America, accompanied by a man about whom could 
be said in the words of Jesus to the Samaritan woman: “‘He 
whom thou hast now is not thy husband,” that is to say, they 
were not married in the legal sense of the word. A few years 
after their arrival in this country this husband in name was 
killed by a railway train. He was, on the occasion, intoxi- 
cated, and the gruesome accident took place a short distance 
from the hut where they lived. The strong arm of the Lord 
now prevailed over her; she began to turn to Him. At first, 
it may have been her distress only and terror that compelled 
her to take her refuge with Him. But, at last, her relation 
to the Lord became the child’s joyful and free communica- 
tion with its loving father. Her seeking the Lord was now 
an act of the full assurance of faith and trust in Him. She 
lived, when I learned to know her, in a dilapidated log hut, 
close by the highroad, and was for her sustenance altogether 
dependent on benevolent people’s charity. She was now about 
seventy-seven years old, and had lost all her husbands and 
all her children. Even her grandchildren were all dead; so, 
in the most real sense of the word, she was alone in the 
world, alone in a foreign country, the language of which she 
could not speak and only poorly understand—a very strange 
and solitary case, the like of which would be hard to find. 
Quite naturally it made a deep and lasting impression on 
my mind; it will be to me a life-long remembrance. But 
seldom have I seen a person so intrepid and of so cheerfu! 
a disposition as she was. Many a time I have been ashamed 
of myself for my own timidity and little faith when I think 
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of this old decrepit woman who, only with difficulty, was 
able to drag herself along on her crutches. What wonderful 
power made this woman so cheerful and courageous—she 
who, in all appearances, was the most unfortunate among 
the unfortunate? Well, the answer to the riddle is the same 
as in the foregoing narrative: She was certain of having a 
Father in heaven who had forgiven her sins, and who, when 
the course of life meted out to her was ended, would take 
her to Himself in the heavenly mansions. It was the full 
assurance of “the inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away” which was reserved for her in 
heaven, and of which she would soon be possessed. 


The day previous to her death I was with her and dis- 
tributed to her the Lord’s Supper. She was then very ill, 
but, nevertheless, of good cheer. When I called her atten- 
tion to the probability that the hour of her deliverance might 
be near, an indescribable smile spread over her wrinkled, 
emaciated face. She feebly pressed my hand, and at the 
parting said with a whispering voice these words, which were 
the last spoken to me: 


“Pastor, when you hear that Jacob’s Anna (under this 
name she was known during the later years of her life) is 
gone, offer thanks to God that He came to take me home.” 


Early in the morning, on the following day, she gave up 
her liberated spirit into the hands of the heavenly Father. 
No one was with her when she breathed her last. But the 
smiling features, grown stiff in death, bore witness of the 
indescribable joy she evidently felt when the deliverer came. 


Whenever I think of this poor woman, my heart is moved 
with sorrow and indignation, not for her sake—her sufferings 
and trials have been richly compensated for in the world of 
blessed spirits—but for the beguiled victims of unbelief who, 
stricken with spiritual blindness, endeavor to rob suffering 
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humanity of its comfort and strength in life and only hope 
in death. But here is confirmed, in a full measure, what 
someone has said so strikingly: 


“For the Christ-hating infidel the unreasonable becomes 
reasonable, only it strengthens his unbelief.” 


An infidel who pronounces sentence upon 


himself. 


An instance among many others, confirming the truth of 
what we have asserted in the foregoing, is the following oc- 
currence, which is said to be really true.* 

The notorious and, in his time, much talked-about infidel, 
Robert Ingersoll, had, on one occasion, delivered one of his 
favorite speeches on “the mistakes of Moses,” which, as 
usual, bristled with sneering and coarse invectives against 
the Bible and the Christian religion. Peals of laughter and 
enthusiastic cries of bravo rewarded the impious speaker. 
He simply hypnotized his audience with his charming elo- 
quence and witty humor. Suddenly there rushed forward to 
the rostrum a man who, apparently much agitated, cried out: 

“T just saw something that made me excited in the highest 
degree. An old crippled man, who only with great difficulty 
was able to drag himself along on his crutches, was crossing 
the street in the midst of a throng of people. Then a mis- 
chievous boy came running forth and kicked away the 
crutches from the crippled man, leaving him crawling in 
the mud, bleeding, helpless, and in danger of being run over 
and maimed at any moment.” 

Glowing with indignation and hardly able to constrain 
himself, Ingersoll cried out: 


* Retranslated from Swedish. The English original, which, some 
time in the past, we have also read, is not available to us at this 
writing. e 
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“A worse scoundrel of a boy I have never heard of; if, 
forsooth, he does not deserve a sound whipping, I am at a 
loss to know who does.” 

“You are the very same mischievous boy,” quickly retorted 
the lately arrived speaker. ‘“You kick away the crutches, 
that is to say, the Christian faith, by means of which alone 
it is possible for man to get on in this troublesome and 
danger-filled world, nay, even luckily to cross the bridge 
that joins this life to the one to come. But having accom- 
plished your mean trick, you have nothing whatever to offer 
poor mankind in exchange for what you have robbed it of. 
But you stand there, like the mischievous boy, clapping your 
hands with enthusiasm over the destruction and misery you 
have brought about so effectively.” 

The peals of laughter and clapping of hands ceased in- 
stantly. Ingersoll also became silent. Like David, the Isra- 
elitish king of old, when Nathan, the prophet, came to him 
and held out to him his infamous deed of taking to himself 
another man’s wife, while sending her husband to the battle- 
field to be killed, Ingersoll, without knowing it, pronounced 
sentence upon himself. The blasphemer, on other occasions 
so witty and ready for reply, was now silenced. He had been 
beaten by a plain, but irrefutable argument of a man of the 
common people—that simple-minded and _ unsophisticated 
people he so often had succeeded to deceive through his 
sophistry and laughter-inviting witticisms. 


PART TWO 


Narratives of Visions and 
Other Phenomena 
from the “Unseen World,” claimed by trust- 
worthy persons to be real experiences, 
Indicating 


That there is a Spiritual and Supersensible 
World, and also that Human Personality 
survives Bodily Death. 


FOREWORD 


T IS NOT ghost stories, properly so-called, we are going 

to tell in this part of the present little volume of ours. 
What is generally meant by ghosts, sprites, elves, fairies, 
mermaids, wood nymphs, etc., we, of course, do not believe 
in. Such stuff must be removed to the domain of fairy tales 
or considered as products of superstition and extravagant 
popular belief. But, nevertheless, we do believe that “there 
is between heaven and earth much more than the philoso- 
phers have even dreamed of.’ Now and then we are con- 
fronted with phenomena that defy all so-called natural ex- 
planations. Denying this, is to deny human experience or 
to declare those to be imbeciles, if not deceivers outright, 
who decidedly claim having encountered such phenomena. 
There are, however, occurrences that compel us to believe 
what we have either experienced ourselves or heard other 
persons tell whose trustworthiness admits of no doubt. Only 
the most inveterate materialist, who denies everything that 
is spiritual or transcendent, can deny this. However, that 
there is something higher and more real than material ex- 
istence—something which, in fact, is the ultimate cause of 
or grounds for the latter—this is recognized even by such 
eminent scientists as Oliver Lodge, Flammarion, A. R. Wal- 
lace, and many others. Even the renowned author, Maurice 
Meterlink, although himself of a skeptical mind, believes in 
phenomena of a supernatural kind. He says of this, in sub- 
stance, as follows: | 

“Tt is interesting to note that once more science has come 
to confirm a very common belief of humanity and taught us 
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that a belief of this kind, however absurd it seems at first, 
always deserves to be investigated. It upholds that ghosts, 
apparitions, phantoms, etc., really exist.” 

And, moreover, if at all we uphold the Christian and 
Biblical view of creation, we must believe in the existence 
of a spiritual world which, under certain circumstances, un- 
known to us, is able to enter into communication with the 
sensible or material world. One need not be a spiritist or 
visionary in order to recognize this. It, therefore, is Biblical 
and in full accordance with Christian dogma to hold such 
a view. Moreover, as already remarked, many moderate and 
unprejudiced scientists of the highest rank have put their 
“imprimatur,” or confirmative seal, thereon. 

The stories we have selected for this part of our little 
work are for the most part first hand, and from persons of 
whom we are fully convinced that what they have told us 
is considered by them as real experiences. Consequently, it is 
not obscure hearsays or materials taken from distant sources 
we offer to the reader. The trustworthiness and integrity 
of the persons who have been our informants are, so we 
believe, beyond dispute. We have also added a few stories 
from foreign sources which seem to us to be authentic and 
trustworthy. This has been done in order to show that 
the occurrences we have adduced are not the only ones of 
their kind, but that analogous, that is, similar, cases are by 
no means wanting. 

The present writer shall not make any categorical asser- 
tion that what is told in the following narratives are revela- 
tions from the spirit world. We leave to the reader himself 
to draw his own conclusions. But we do assert that until 
this day we have not found anything on which to rest a so- 
called natural explanation of these phenomena. Neither are 
we able to see from where such an explanation would come 
in the future. This is our sincere opinion; we do not speak 
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for anyone else. He who takes the opposite view is, of course, 
at full liberty to advance his doubts. But we deny him the 
right to brand a thing as imposture or pure imagination be- 
cause it happens to lie beyond the narrow limits of his own 
experiences or the ideas he has formed of it; for doing this, 
he makes himself the judge of matters of which he has very 
little knowledge, if any at all. 


I 


Pie THREE TUGS AT THE INNER 
DOOR 


TSO HAPPENED that an itinerant missionary was to 


preach at the church of the writer’s home parish. A dim 
recollection is before our mind that it was no less a personage 
than the celebrated Dr. Fjellstedt, one of the greatest mis- 
sionaries of his time. He had for many years been a mis- 
sionary in Turkey and other Moslem countries of Asia; but 
in his old age he did evangelistic missionary work in his 
native country Sweden. It was a day in the month of Octo- 
ber. The weather was raw and foggy, and a drizzling rain 
was falling almost all day. “Toward noontime our mother 
started for church (it was a weekday, and the preacher was 
to speak in the afternoon). But our father had to stay at 
home and sow rye in a small field, because there was an 
opportunity for him to borrow our next-door neighbors’ 
horse for plowing down the rye, as they also were going to 
church. At this time of the year the days are short, so that 
it would probably grow dark before people were ready to 
return from church. As the moon was on the wane, and, 
as already said, the weather was foggy and gray, it was easily 
foreseen that the night would be very dark. Our father, 
therefore, promised mother that, after his work was done, 
he would go to meet her, so that she had not to walk alone 
in the darkness the five miles which was the distance from 
the church to our home. And so he did. Toward the eve- 
ning he started off to meet her. The writer, then a little 
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over seven years old, and his five-year-younger brother were 
told to see to it very carefully that the doors were securely 
closed. They should go to bed before it grew dark, and try 
to drop into sleep at once. They were not allowed to make 
a fire or to light a candle for fear that an accident might 
occur. 

These instructions were punctually obeyed. Somewhat 
uneasy of mind, as they were not used to being left alone 
at night, the two lads crept close to each other in bed. 
They had, however, been told that their parents would re- 
turn pretty soon, which set them comparatively at ease. Not 
long after their going to bed and while they were fully 
awake, there were, all of a sudden, three strong tugs— 
a few seconds intervening between each tug—at the inner 
door, which was securely closed by means of a hasp. The 
whole house shook slightly, and the door itself seemed to 
give in to the strong tugs. The elder boy felt a shiver all 
over his body. His younger brother was, of course, too little 
to be able to comprehend what was the matter. 

It could not have been the wind that caused the tugs, for 
it was quite calm, as is usual in foggy weather; and besides, 
the tugs were at the inner door, where the wind could not 
have reached even if the weather had been stormy. The elder 
boy, therefore, thought that, after all, he might have for- 
gotten to bolt the outer door; so, perchance, somebody had 
entered the hall and now tried to force his way into the 
room where the boys were lying. He, therefore, cried aloud 
and with trembling voice, ‘““Who is it, who is it?” Even 
when writing this, so many years after the incident took 
place, he can vividly recall his anxious cries and the violent 
throbbings of his heart. As, however, no answer followed, 
he stole out of bed, opened the inner door slowly and 
cautiously, and felt carefully whether the outer door was 
locked. It was securely bolted; nobody had been able to 
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enter the hall. He looked out of the window, but discovered 
no one. All was quiet outside the cottage. Not a sound of any 
kind was heard. A third possibility must also be excluded, 
namely, that of an earthquake or trembling of the ground; 
for such an occurrence could not, of course; have been limited 
to this house alone, and nowhere in these quarters had any- 
thing of the kind been observed. Besides, it was evident that 
the trembling of the house was caused by the violent tugs - 
at the inner door. 

Trembling and with a throbbing heart the boy went to 
bed again to his brother, who was now uneasy and began to 
weep. But children’s eyes close easily in sleep, and it was 
not very long until “the sandman” folded them in his arms 
and put sorrow and anxiety to flight. 

Toward midnight the parents came home. But how 
strange, indeed! he boys were sleeping so soundly that in 
spite of loud cries, violent rappings, and knockings at the 
door, it was impossible to awaken them. The parents thought 
they were both dead. With much difficulty they had, in the 
dark night, to remove a window in order to get into the 
house. Alas, how things have changed since that time! How 
happy the writer would be if he could regain the deep, calm, 
beneficial sleep of the seven-year old boy! Nowadays not 
very much is needed to put sleep to flight. 

Having at last gotten into the house, the parents aroused 
the boys, which was done in order to give them some food 
(they had not been able to taste anything before going to 
bed) and also to prevent an inconvenience that often accom- 
panies childhood. Now the elder boy told what they had 
experienced after going to bed. Our parents looked un- 
derstandingly at each other, but said nothing. However, 
we heard our mother silently whisper to father (our hearing 
was not impaired at that time), “We shall soon hear that 
some relative of ours has died.”’ In the morning she told us 
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that, a while after their coming home, they had both heard 
a violent blow as if somebody had struck the floor with a 
maul or big hammer. Consequently, our father had also 
heard the same violent blow against the floor. 


On the third day after these happenings, a letter sealed 
with black sealing wax was received, in which our mother 
was informed that on the very same day and at the same 
time of the day that the boys had heard and seen the tugs 
at the inner door (they really saw how the door sagged or 
was about to give in), an uncle of hers had died. In this 
uncle’s home she had lived from her seventh year of age 
until the time she was married. She adduced certain reasons, 
not necessary here to be mentioned, why she believed that 
he was anxious to communicate with her, in whatever way 
that was possible to him. It was her firm belief that the tugs 
at the door as well as the violent blow against the floor 
were the sign language by which he wanted to announce his 
presence. 


II 


Pot oNOCTURNAL NOISES THAT 
WERE HEARD IN THE EVER 
CLOSED CHAMBER 


ARLY IN THE AUTUMN of the year 1879 the 
writer and his younger brother were enrolled as schol- 
ars at E. College. During their first term they were given 
lodgings at a large manorhouse, near the north end of the 
city. At the time in question the building and the surround- 
ing fields were owned by a widowed lady, Mrs. N., whose 
husband had served as staff sergeant at the Calmar regiment 
of infantry. Some time before the boys’ arrival at E. the 
man had committed suicide. Nobody had suspected that he 
would take his own life; but after much and fruitless search- 
ing for the missing man, he was found hanging from a tree 
in a grove, at some distance from the manorhouse. It was 
never ascertained what was the cause of his desperate deed. 
People guessed at religious broodings, domestic troubles, etc. 
Financial difficulties could hardly have been the cause, as 
the family seemed to be comparatively prosperous. Mrs. N. 
made the impression of being a pious and honest woman; 
and as the children (two boys) still were minors, domestic 
troubles seemed to be excluded. 

Mrs. N. and her boys occupied the right wing of the 
building, which almost had the appearance of a castle. The 
estate had in former times been the tenure of some high 
military officer of the Smoland cavalry regiment, but later 
was sold by the Crown, and, as already said, was now owned 
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by the N. family. But of the rooms of the left wing some 
were rented out to divers persons, and others were vacant. 
A middle-aged woman occupied two of the rooms, of which 
she rented out one to the two schoolboys. Her first name 
was Lotta, but was commonly surnamed sauerkraut-Lotta, 
because sometime in the past she had made and sold sauer- 
kraut. Moreover, it may be said of her that she was a sincere 
and upright woman who by the hard labor of her hands tried 
earnestly to earn a frugal livelihood. Since many years she 
sleeps the last long sleep in some forgotten grave in the ceme- 
tery of E. 

By the side of the two rooms occupied by Lotta, of which 
one was right in front of the other, there was another 
and longer room, but which had no connection with the two 
just mentioned. This room was securely closed by means of 
a big padlock, and was never opened during the time the 
boys lodged in the house. Outside these rooms was a large 
empty salon, which the boys, during their leisure hours, used 
for a play ground and for gymnastic exercises, particularly in 
the evenings when the moon spread her magic light into the 
spacious room. On such occasions, however, it happened 
rather often that they got into disgrace with their otherwise 
good-natured and peaceable hostess, who thought they made 
too much noise, or, as she expressed herself, “turned the 
whole house upside down.” She had never had any children 
(which in her case was commendable, as she had never been 
married) and could, therefore, not realize children’s need 
of playing and stirring about. 

Having now made ourselves sufficiently at home in the 
house, we shall proceed to what is the proper subject of our 
narrative. Not very long after the boys had moved into their 
room, which was directly in front of that which was occu- 
pied by Lotta, they heard very plainly through the wall, near 
which their bedstead was placed, various sounds in the room 
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that was alongside their own. All was quiet until some- 
time after eleven o’clock, but then, quite suddenly, the 
sounds were heard. As this was repeated the next night, they 
could not refrain from asking their hostess what it might be. 
She grew pale and seemed confused, but answered that prob- 
ably it was nothing but big rats that were on a rampage. 
“But,” she added, “by all means, do not mention anything 
to Mrs. N. or her boys; for they are so awfully afraid in 
the dark since N. did away with himself.” 

The strange sounds were repeated night after night, at 
least as often as the boys were awake, which, of course, was 
not always the case. They soon observed that someone was 
coming, with heavy steps dragging himself along the floor 
of the salon. Then it rattled in the lock, the door was 
opened, and the sounds of footsteps were heard as of a person 
moving about the room. It rustled among papers, drawers 
were opened and shut; and, at last, there was a sound as if 
someone had snapped the cock of a pistol or some other kind 
of firearm. Sometimes they thought that they heard sighs 
and groaning. This may have been imaginary, but all the 
other sounds were as real to them as possible. 

The action, if so it may be called, lasted ten to fifteen 
minutes, whereupon the door was opened again and locked; 
the invisible visitor stepped out into the salon, leaving, as 
he had come, with heavy, dragging steps. Then all was 
“quiet as the grave”; during the remaining part of the night 
not a sound was heard in the padlocked room or in the salon, 
which shows to a certainty that rats had nothing to do with 
it. The boys, at last, became so used to it that they paid but 
little attention to the strange sounds. They almost made 
merry of it. They were not afraid at all, and he who is 
writing this had already then ceased to believe in ghosts. He 
had been told that no educated men believed in such “stuff” 
any longer; so, of course, it would not do for a college boy 
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to share in the popular belief. This remark is made in order 
to show that it was not a frightened imagination or over- 
excited nerves that created the peculiar sounds in the locked 
room. 

The fall term of the school year was fast coming to an 
end; so the two brothers asked their hostess whether they 
could keep their room even for the next term. To their 
great disappointment she said they could not, because she 
would have to move herself. Mrs. N. had made up her mind 
to sell the estate as soon as it possibly could be done; and, 
then, all the tenants would have to move. Now she told 
the boys—what they had not known before—that the pad- 
locked chamber had been the staff sergeant N.’s private room. 
There he kept his personal belongings; as, his weapons, uni- 
forms, etc. Very likely he had been there in the night, a 
short time before he committed suicide. He probably had 
intended taking his life by shooting himself, but for some 
reasons (probably because not wanting to make any noise, 
which might have awakened the people) he had changed his 
mind and chosen to die by hanging. Lotta also had heard 
various peculiar sounds in the long side room, but she had 
kept it secret for fear lest the boys should move if they found 
out the true nature of the sounds so often heard by them. 
She would not, at any price, live alone in the rooms. 

The estate, sure enough, was sold not long after, and 
Mrs. N. and her boys moved to the city of J. There, a 
few years later, even the writer betook himself in order to 
continue his studies at the higher College of J. Here he saw 
Mrs. N. again and was now and then invited to her home. 
She was a devout woman and engaged in charity work to 
the extent that her own means would allow. Fain we had 
wished to speak to her of our experiences in her former 
house; for we believed, perhaps wrongly, that she knew much 
that might have cleared up the matter if she had chosen to 
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tell—that is, the mysterious sounds in her deceased husband’s 
private room. But as soon as the conversation turned in that 
direction she became uneasy and evaded answering. It, there- 
fore, is a matter of course, that we, when observing her re- 
luctance to talk about it, would refrain altogether from 
touching upon a subject that apparently was very disagree- 
able to her. The mystery, as far as is known to us, has never 
been cleared up; neither do we know whether the sounds 
were heard after Mrs. N. had sold the house. 
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During the many years that have passed since, the writer 
has never heard or seen anything but what falls within the 
strictly natural, that is to say, to which a natural explana- 
tion could be found. And, as far as we know, the same holds 
true in regard to our brother also. It, therefore, is not a 
habit of ours to have ‘“‘visions” or to hear voices from the 
“unseen world.” But in the two cases cited in the foregoing 
narratives, it is impossible for the writer to find a so-called 
natural explanation of the phenomena that both he and his 
brother jointly perceived. 


vie 
VISIONS ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


The illuminated church, or the Christmas night 
of the dead. 


N FORMER TIMES it was a rather general belief that 
a person born on a Sunday was endowed with the 
faculty of seeing visions, that is to say, phenomena that lie 
outside the domain of what may be called natural in the 
strict sense of the word. If the writer’s mother, deceased 
long ago, was born on a Sunday, he does not know; but a 
“Sunday child,” in some sense, she must have been, for some- 
times (not frequently) she heard and saw things that are 
outside the border line of what can be explained by natural 
causes. Let us, however, remind you of the fact that the 
expressions “‘natural,” “natural causes,” and the like, which 
are so often used, are misleading, if not wrong altogether, 
because usually applied to physical nature only—that part of 
existence which falls within the domain of what can be per- 
ceived by our so-called five senses. 

We shall not here discuss the “‘objectivity” of our mother’s 
“supernatural” experiences. This much, however, is sure: 
She was herself fully convinced that there was something 
real in them; and this belief is strengthened by the fact that, 
at least on two or three occasions, did also other persons 
perceive exactly the same things that she experienced. Of 
her honesty and sincerity we are, for our part, absolutely 
convinced. She was a devout and upright Christian, which 
excludes every possibility of her having invented her visions. 
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There was a time when even the writer doubted the reality 
of her visions, but her honesty and truthfulness he never had 
an occasion to question. 
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The writer’s mother was the eldest among seven brothers 
and sisters. The parents were poor; consequently, it was 
not an easy thing for them to provide for the many children. 
They, therefore, decided to leave their eldest child in the 
care of the father’s sister and brother-in-law, who were well- 
to-do people, and moreover, had no children of their own. 

When the girl was about nine years old, her foster parents 
promised her that she might accompany them to the “yule- 
otta,” that is, the matins, or early morning service on Christ- 
mas day. They went to bed early in the evening, so that 
they would be able to arise in time for this service which all 
people, if possible, wished to attend. In those times ‘“‘the 
yuleotta” in the country churches usually began at four 
o'clock in the morning. Now, however, ill luck would have 
it that the old clock should stop going in the night. Con- 
sequently, when they woke, they did not know how far the 
night had advanced, for the sky was heavily overcast; so 
neither moon nor stars were visible, from the position of 
which on the heavens they otherwise might have inferred 
what time it was. They suspected, however, that the night 
was far gone by. They would have preferred to stay at 
home, but they would not disappoint the young girl, for it 
was she, indeed, who most of all rejoiced at the nocturnal 
ride to the church. It was her first occasion of attending 
church on a Christmas morning; it is, therefore, only na- 
tural that her curiosity and childish expectations were 
strained to the utmost degree. Consequently they made 
themselves ready in great haste, and started for the church, 
which was about three miles distant from their home. Hav- 
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ing advanced to about three quarters of a mile from the 
church, the road led down a long, gently sloping hill. At 
the crest of the hill they stopped a while, as to their amaze- 
ment they saw that the church was illuminated, which made 
them believe that the service had already commenced. ‘They, 
therefore, spurred the horse on, in order, if possible, to reach 
the church before all was over; for they did not want to 
have “‘the shame on them” of having arrived at church too 
late. his would have exposed them to ridicule, and made 
them a topic for gossip all over the home parish. To such 
calamity people were very sensitive, so that it is very nat- 
ural that our mother’s relatives should try to avoid it, if 
possible. 

Having approached still nearer to the church, they saw 
how people in great numbers, through the open doors, 
rushed out into the church yard. They also heard the organ 
play the recessional hymn as the people were coming out. 
Their first thought now was to turn the horse and drive 
home as fast as they could. But, on closer consideration, 
they feared having already been recognized ; so they made up 
their minds to take no notice of what was going on, but to 
drive to the stable and put in the horse there. However, 
just as they were arriving at the stable, the light in the 
church went out at once, and the vision disappeared. In the 
black darkness of night they, with difficulty, felt their way 
to the stable. The weather was raw and chilly. No light 
was yet visible in any of the houses in the neighborhood. 
They lifted up the girl into the crib and tried to protect her 
from the cold as best they could. While sitting there, she 
saw near her other horses tied to the crib; and suddenly 
there appeared two elderly women, arrayed in old-fashioned 
headgears, who groped about her as if searching for some- 
thing. The girl, then, arose and cried out loudly, “If you 
think I am in your way, aunt, I will move.” 
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“Whom do you speak to, girl?” her relatives, greatly 
astonished, asked her. 


“But didn’t you see the two aunts who were here but a 
moment ago?” 


However, they had seen nothing. But at this moment the 
girl had a sensation as if an ice-cold hand had grasped her 
around the waist, and she felt a shiver all over her body. 
The girl was taken ill and, after their returning home, had 
to stay in bed for some days. It was a firm belief of theirs 
that the ‘‘aunts” had squeezed her, and that this was the 
cause of her indisposition. We think a more probable cause 
was this: that the protracted sitting in the crib, during the 
chilly night, brought upon her a severe cold. 


However, let this be as it may; but the very fact in ques- 
tion can hardly be reasoned away: that both the girl and 
her foster parents saw the illumination of the church and the 
multitude of people rushing out from the church at the very 
moment when they had arrived almost at the gates. They 
all had the same vision, except that the two ‘‘aunts” and the 
horses tied to the crib were seen by the girl only. They 
probably had arrived there at the very midnight hour, and 
had then caught a glimpse of the midnight mass of the 
dead. That was, at least, their own firm conviction, let 
then any one explain the occurrence best he can. Relata 
refero. We tell what has been told us. We think, however, 
that there is nothing that forbids us to believe its being true, 
that is, that our mother’s and her relatives’ belief was cor- 
rect. In all events, the reality of the vision itself cannot be 
denied. 

Even late in her old age we heard our mother often speak 
of the vision. It was one of the earlier remembrances of her 
childhood, and we all know how old people like to dwell on 
the memories of their childhood and youth. She could, said 
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she, before her eyes recall what took place, just as lively 
and plainly as when as a nine-year-old girl she had seen it 
on her first Christmas-morning visit to the parish church. 


A retrospective vision. 


That events of times long since past may appear again in 
a vision seems to be a fact hardly to be denied. There are 
many stories of it, of which some seem to be authentic and 
trustworthy. However, there may be only certain individ- 
uals that are endowed with the faculty of perceiving such 
visions. Of the many stories of this kind having come to 
our knowledge, we will cite a single one, taken from Mar- 
tensen-Larsen’s work, “About Death and the Dead”: 

“In the castle of Lovenburg (Denmark) there is a large 
knight’s hall. Close to it is another room, in which the 
steward of the castle, Mr. Bachevold, used to sleep. He has 
himself told the following to my grandfather: 

“One night he heard from within the hall an indescriba- 
ble beautiful music. It was a particular kind of old-fash- 
ioned music, such as was in vogue many years ago. 

“Having listened a while to the music, he was curious to 
see who performed it; so he arose from the bed, stole away 
to the door, opened it a little—and then he could hardly 
believe his own eyes. The hall was richly illuminated. It 
was filled withh a large company of gentle folks who were 
dancing. All the ladies were in white, and the gentlemen 
were in full dress of an antiquated style. With great cere- 
moniousness and grace they trod the old-time minuets and 
gavots to the music of jews-harps and flutes. 

“When it was all over, a woman dressed in white ap- 
peared, who wiped off the dust and put the furniture back 
into its former place.” 
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The mysterious horseman. 


Later on in her life our mother, who was now a married 
woman, on a Christmas morning had a vision on her way 
to the church of the parish where the present writer was 
born. In company with a then living sister-in-law and an- 
other woman, she started for the “‘yuleotta,”’ or early service 
on Christmas morning. They were all equipped with torches 
and could, therefore, see everything that was going on in 
their proximity. Having come to a hill, called Bommelid, 
up and down which the writer, in his boyheod, had run 
hundreds of times, she, all of a sudden, saw a horseman, 
dressed in a dark uniform, who, on a spirited horse, was 
coming up to them at a sweeping pace. She very plainly dis- 
tinguished the spurs, sabre, and other belongings of the rider 
and his horse. She stepped aside in the deep snow, and cried 
out to the other women, “Look out! Don’t you see that he is 
going to ride over you?” 

Greatly astonished, they asked in return, “But of whom 
do you speak?” 

“Didn’t you see,” she retorted, “that stately, dark-clad 
gentleman? It was within a hair’s breadth that he had rid- 
den you down.” 

They, however, had seen nothing. —TThe women were, as 
already said, well equipped with burning torches; wherefore 
in an ordinary case they would have easily noticed such a 
conspicuous appearance. Let us also add the remark that the 
women were engaged in conversation about every-day mat- 
ters; consequently, there was nothing in our mother’s mind 
that could have conjured up so strange a vision. 
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A singular dream and its apparent fulfillment. 


In the foregoing narrative of our mother’s visit to the 
church on a Christmas morning, in her early childhood, we 
made the remark that it was a recollection of hers which she 
often spoke of even in her old age. ‘There was, however, an 
earlier recollection of which she also spoke, although more 
sparingly. It does not have any relation to visions on a 
Christmas morning; but, nevertheless, we take the liberty of 
inserting it here. It was a childhood dream which—so she 
believed—had come true later on in her life. She was about 
six years old when she had the dream, and her story of it - 
briefly runs thus: 

It was a clear, sunny day in early spring. Her mother told 
her to go out to a small wood pile near the house to fetch 
some wood for the fireplace. Having reached the pile, she 
instantly was seized with an irresistible desire to sleep; so 
she laid herself down by the pile.* During her short slum- 
ber she dreamed that there came up to her a man accompa- 
nied by five children. ‘“These,” he said, “you must take care 
of.” She burst into tears, and said it was quite impossible 
for her to do it, because she was herself only a child and 
could hardly help herself. He, however, insisted that she 
was to do it. Then he vanished from sight, and soon after, 
one of the children also disappeared, so that there were now 
only four of them left. Her dream then was abruptly ended 
by her mother who, when the girl neglected to come in with 
the wood, rushed out to the pile to see what was the matter 
and gave her a thorough shaking. She was a very good and 
tender-hearted mother. But in those days, you know, parents 
did not coddle their children so much as they do now. Maybe 
they were a little harsh, but nevertheless, they succeeded in 


*It should be clearly understood that it was not a swoon or an 
epileptic fit. Neither as a child nor as a grown-up woman did 
she ever suffer from such troubles. 
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bringing up better children than we do nowadays. How- 
ever, after hearing the girl’s story of her dream, she became 
thoughtful herself and warned the girl never to forget her 
dream, but carefully impress it on her mind; and that she 
certainly did, as is evidenced by the fact that even late in 
her old age she could clearly remember what the six-year-old 
girl had dreamed. | 

But now to the question: Did her dream come true? Our 
mother thought it did. Later on in life she met the man 
who was to be her husband. To her great consternation, 
when she first met him, she discovered that he was exactly 
like the man she had seen in her childhood dream. His 
features, manners, even the clothes he wore, seemed to be 
the same; even his voice was similar. In a word, he seemed 
to be a ‘“‘double’” of the man she had seen in her dream. 
We think this had much to do with her accepting the suitor, 
although he was almost a middle-aged man—much older than 
herself. She probably thought that Fate had so decided. 

Their marriage was blessed with five children. One of 
these, a son, died a few years after his birth. The other four, 
all aged now, are still living when this is written. Her hus- 
band died many years before her own departure from earthly 
life. } 

Thus, briefly, what our mother told us of her remarkable 
childhood dream. As to its fulfillment in her own married 
life, we shall say nothing. We leave this an open question. 
A most singular dream, however, it certainly was. Its ap- 
parent fulfillment may have been only a matter of chance— 
“coincidence.” But to say that it could not have been any- 
thing else, is to assert what we really do not know. Our 
knowledge of the mutual relation of this earthly existence 
of ours and of the “unseen” (spiritual) world is too limited 
as to make us positive either one way or another. We simply 
do not know. 


IV 


THE NOCTURNAL VISION OUTSIDE 
DHE CHURCH ORAS 


Y THE TIME the writer made his entrance into the 
world, the financial situation was almost desperate at 
the paternal home. The little farm our parents now owned 
was on the point of being taken from them. The property 
had been attached. Some of the cattle and also part of the 
household goods had already gone under the hammer, that 
is to say, they had been sold at public auction to satisfy the 
dunning creditors. In the following year it was not much 
better. Sowing-grain was lacking for the field. Father had 
been ill for a long time and was not able to do much of the 
heavy work the farm required. Aid was not to be had from 
any quarter. All doors seemed to be closed to them. In this 
deplorable situation they made up their minds to apply for 
help from a near relative of theirs, to whom, however, they 
were already indebted. 

It was in the “flower month” of May. Our father was 
still weak after his long illness. Our mother, therefore, 
dared not let him go alone, but decided to accompany him 
on the way. The writer, then hardly one year old, was still 
fed at his mother’s breast; so it was not an easy thing for 
the twelve-year-old sister to take care of the whining little 
lad while their mother was gone. Our parents, therefore, 
resolved to start at night in order to reach the place where 
the relatives lived early next morning; by doing so, they 
hoped to be home again in the evening of the same day. 
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For one traveling by the highroad the distance between 
our parental home and the place where the relatives lived 
was about eighteen miles; but by knowing the byroads that 
led through the thinly populated woodlands, it was consider- 
ably shorter—about twelve miles in all. Our parents took 
“the short cut,’ as they knew the neighboring parts of the 
country pretty well. 

The night was clear and moonlit; toward morning the 
fields were white with frost. It was ideal weather for a 
journey on foot. In order to keep warm, they walked faster 
than was necessary for reaching in set time (a little after 
sunrise) the destination of their journey. Therefore, they 
were approaching their goal much sooner than they had cal- 
culated. Having arrived at the church of K., past which 
they had to go, only a few miles remained of their journey. 
Now, in order to rest a little after their forced march and 
also to while away the time, as they did not like to arrive 
at their relatives’ home until the sun was up, they sat down 
on a bench near the stonewall which, on every side, encom- 
passed the church and the adjacent cemetery. Having been 
seated there a while, all at once they heard a noise in the 
church. It rattled in the lock, the doors opened, and out 
there came in the bright moonlight two dark-clad men, 
with, as it seemed, big books under their arms. They pro- 
ceeded slowly—engaged in conversation, so it seemed to our 
parents, with each other—down the graveled walk toward 
the large gate close by which our parents were seated. 
Mother then caught hold of her husband’s arm and said in 
a subdued voice: 

“But look here, Olof! Who may those men be? They are 
coming this way.” 

He, however, told her to keep quiet, because, if discovered 
by the two men, they might be taken for prowling thieves 
and, consequently, get into serious trouble. For, in fact, 
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there were organized gangs of thieves who haunted these 
parts of the country, and who appeared now here, now there, 
but, nevertheless, succeeded for years in escaping the punish- 
ing arm of the law. But, after all, might not the two men 
themselves be thieves? ‘That was an afterthought in our 
parents’ already troubled minds. The gangs of thieves we 
have just alluded to, by no means did scorn to break into 
churches. “Church silver’ (communion cups, patens, etc.) 
seems to have had a particular attraction for these marauders 
of society. Just think, if the thieves had happened to see 
them! Then they might be killed on the spot by the bandits, 
who, it was easily to be guessed, would not look with favor 
on witnesses that could testify against them if it should so 
happen that they were caught and brought to justice. 

Our parents’ apprehensions, however, were unfounded. 
Nothing happened to them, for the men never passed through 
the gate. While our parents interchanged the thoughts we 
have committed to writing, the men quite suddenly dis- 
appeared. From the place where our parents were seated, 
there was a free and open view all over the cemetery; where- 
fore it seemed to them very peculiar how, in the bright moon- 
light, the men could have been able to sneak away without 
their noticing it. But they were nowhere to be detected. 
They had vanished, not leaving a trace after them. 

Let no one find fault with our parents for not staying any 
longer in this place. They left in great haste, often looking 
behind them to see whether, perchance, anybody was follow- 
ing them; but no one was in sight. They arrived at their 
destination before daylight, and while their relatives were 
still in bed. But as the night was chilly, and after the shock- 
ing experiences they had met with, they did not want to stay 
out any longer. 

What was the outcome of our parents’ errand to their 
relatives is not essential to our story; so that point we may 
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pass by with impunity. We, therefore, hasten to say that later 
in the day they started for home, and even now had to pass 
by the church of K. Quite naturally they were very much 
interested to know what had actually happened there the 
night before. Moreover, they were very anxious to “declare” 
themselves, in order to prevent suspicions being directed to 
them, in case the men they had seen were thieves who had 
broken into the church during the night. They, therefore, 
decided to call on the parish clerk and organist, Mr. G., 
with whom our father already was acquainted. Mr. G. was 
greatly astonished at what they were telling him. “I have,” 
said he, ‘“‘the keys of the church, but nobody has asked for 
them lately; and, moreover, who would have any business 
there at such a time!’’ However, he asked our parents to 
accompany him into the church, so that they could be wit- 
nesses, in case intruders had been there in the night. But 
the doors were locked as usual. Nothing was missing, noth- 
ing out of order, nor was there any vestige whatever of any 
one having been there the night before. Greatly amazed 
at the strange occurrence, but very thankful to God that 
nothing was wrong in the church, and, consequently, that 
no suspicions could rest on them, our parents returned as 
fast as they could to the “whining” little lad and his poor 
young sister who, in the meantime, had been obliged to take 
care of him alone. 

Mr. G., the aforementioned parish clerk and organist, 
lived for many years after this event had taken place. If 
our memory does not fail, we read in a Swedish newspaper, 
some years after our arrival in America, that he had died at 
the great age of ninety-eight years. 

The vision we have now described was seen by both par- 
ents. Our father was an intelligent and educated man and 
very reserved, even skeptical, in regard to all stories of 
ghosts, phantoms, appearances of spirits, and the like. He 
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said that neither before nor after the vision just mentioned 
had he experienced anything of the kind. But he admitted 
that what he and his wife had jointly seen outside the church 
of K. was something very remarkable, and that it was im- 
possible to find out what it might have been. Any other 
conclusion he refused to draw from that singular appearance. 


Vv 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 


ARDLY MORE tthan a year after that which was 


related in the foregoing narrative took place, the finan- 
cial situation became so threatening to our parents that they 
were forced to sell their little farm in order to satisfy the 
creditors so far as was possible. They had, however, reserved 
for themselves a piece of unbroken land, which they culti- 
vated little by little, and on which they built a cottage. 

‘The same day the land was measured out, its boundaries 
fixed, and also the site determined upon where the cottage 
was to be erected, the following vision, or whatever it may 
be called, appeared to our mother. 

Toward evening she was busily engaged in some work 
where the new home was to be located. Just as the sun was 
going to set, quite suddenly and without her knowing 
wherefrom he came, there appeared before her a tall, lean, 
middle-aged man, accompanied by a boy who seemed to be 
about six or seven years old. The man wore a suit of coarse, 
blue-striped cloth of hards, which in that time, when cloth 
of cotton had not yet come into vogue, was a rather common 
wearing apparel, especially in summer time, among the poorer 
classes of people. He was of a sallow, sickly appearance; his 
cheeks were sunken, and he seemed to be very gloomy and 
in low spirits. Sadly and almost reproachingly he said to 
mother: 

“This place on which you intend to build was promised 
me forty-two years ago.” 
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Greatly astonished at hearing this, she answered in an 
apologetic mood: 

“T am very sorry we did not know that before. We have 
always believed that it was a part of the farm, which was 
ours until we sold it some time ago. But if it is as you say, 
we shall have to desist from building; for, of course, we do 
not want to intrude upon what is another man’s property.” 

To these words of hers he answered nothing, but absented 
himself, and in a moment both he and the boy had disap- 
peared. She looked in every direction, but not a glimpse of 
either of them was seen. “he most peculiar thing of all was 
this: that the man said that already forty-two years before, 
he had obtained the right to the plot of land, while even now 
he seemed to be hardly over fifty. —The mysterious words he 
uttered, as well as the. sudden appearance and just as sudden 
disappearance, made her uneasy in the highest degree. She 
told her husband about it, and voiced as her opinion that 
probably they had better desist from building and revoke 
their claim to the plot of land they had reserved for them- 
selves. What she had seen and heard was no good omen for 
the future. 


To this advice, however, he would not listen, but answered 
curtly: 

“Nothing but superstition and sheer foolishness! Who 
would care for such silly stuff?” 


Moreover, he believed that the man only had wanted to 
make sport of her. He wanted to make her confused and 
ashamed of their doing; that was all. 


This, however, our mother would not admit. His appear- 
ance and his manner, said she, did not give the impression 
that he intended to make sport of her. His sad-looking face 
and suffering appearance were indisputable evidences in favor 
of his being serious. And moreover, what should one think 
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of his almost instantaneous appearance and, likewise, disap- 
pearance? Her mind was troubled not a little because of 
the mysterious stranger’s words. She asked the neighbors 
whether, peradventure, they had seen him. But none had 
noticed him, nor was there any one in those quarters who, 
in appearance and manner, had even a faint resemblance to 
him ; neither had any one heard of a person who had intended 
to build on the little plot of land our parents had reserved 
for themselves. 

However, forty-two years is a long time in human life. 
Much will happen in that time, but much also be forgotten. 
During those years the farm had changed owners several 
times. The greater part of the generation that lived forty- 
two years ago had left life’s troubled scene. Another genera- 
tion had taken their place, who did not know so well what 
had happened in the time of their parents. Obscure and 
mysterious tales of murders and acts of violence were cur- 
rent among the people. A fierce and unpolished tribe had 
lived in these parts of the province, and even in our child- 
hood much of the old spirit remained. We heard our parents 
many a time deplore that Fate had cast their lot among this 
people. ‘They were both born and brought up in Christian 
homes where different morals and habits of life prevailed. 
They had moved into this parish only a few years before the 
writer made his entrance into the world. 

Our mother was strongly inclined to believe that what 
the mysterious stranger had told her was not altogether a 
myth. At the time in question he might have acquired own- 
ership of the land and intended to erect a house, but had 
been done away with by the then owner of the farm, who 
wanted to get possession of the sequestered little piece of 
land. The boy at the stranger’s side probably was his son, 
and had shared the same fate as his father. Both of them 
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appeared now as phantoms, and probably wished to bring 
into light what all these years had been hidden in darkness, 
but could not or were not allowed to reveal it in a more 
intelligible way. 

Was there any “objective element” in this strange vision 
of our mother’s, or was it nothing more than a mere so- 
called hallucination? The writer shall refrain from render- 
ing any verdict in this matter. But he is not willing alto- 
gether to brand it as unreal, that is, a creation of the brain, 
or, as many nowadays would call it, her subconscious mind 
—a day-dream. This much, however, must be admitted: 
that it was a very peculiar and mysterious occurrence. Even 
here the utterance we have previously cited might apply: 

‘There is much between heaven and earth that our phi- 
losophers have not even dreamed of.” 

The foregoing narrative was committed to writing a num- 
ber of years ago. Since then, we have read several books 
on psychic phenomena and what is thought to be appearances 
from the spirit world; as, for instance, the remarkable works 
of Yung Stilling, Flammarion, F. W. H. Myers, Wallace, 
Martensen-Larsen, and others. In these celebrated works 
are cited several instances of apparitions of persons, some of 
whom had been dead for many years. In a few of these ap- 
paritions the phantoms were not only seen, but they talked 
and acted as though they were beings in flesh and blood. 
Some, at least, of these narratives seem to be trustworthy 
and very well attested. Let it be borne in mind that Myers, 
Wallace, and Flammarion were scientists of very high stand- 
ing and known all over the world for their thorough re- 
searches and great contributions to science. They would not 
accept a thing as true until they had thoroughly convinced 
themselves of the trustworthiness and integrity of the per- 
sons who were their informants. And this conviction has 
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forced itself upon the present writer after reading their 
works. The same thing holds true in regard to Martensen- 
Larsen, who was a prominent theologian and one of the 
leading churchmen in Denmark. Those who have read his 
works can hardly escape the conviction that many, if not 
all, of the occurrences he cites, are authentic and worthy of 
credence. } 


VI 


VISIONS FOREBODING COMING 
EVENTS 


Forebodings of future conflagrations. 


"i OTHER” STINA, a woman who lived in the writ- 

er’s native parish, had on some occasion been away 
and was now, late at night, on her way home. Having ar- 
rived at some distance from the village of K., where in that 
time lived some of the wealthiest peasants of the parish, she 
saw, all of a sudden, on the sky, a bright, reddish light 
as of a big fire seen at a distance. She quickened. her pace; 
and having come nearer the village, she saw, to her great 
amazement, one of the big barns on fire. She heard how the 
horses were neighing; the pigs, grunting; the cows and oxen, 
lowing; and the sheep, bleating. She heard the buzz and the 
voices of the people who, confused and at their wit’s end, 
were running about, unable to check the fire. But just as 
she stopped a while in order to look more closely at the 
ghastly spectacle, the vision disappeared ; not the least glimpse 
of the conflagration was perceived which, but a moment be- 
fore, was seen so vividly. Greatly amazed and wondering at 
what she had seen, she continued on her way homewards, 
herself fully convinced that what she had seen in her vision 
would come true. And so it did. Before the end of the year 
the very same barn burned down, and in every detail was 
repeated what she had seen in her vision. But now it was 
not a “vision” only; it was a grim reality, and the fire did 
not cease until it had accomplished its work. The fire started 
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one evening and at the same time as “Mother”’ Stina had seen 
it in her vision. 

Tales of fires and conflagrations seen in visions before the 
events have taken place are, by no means, infrequent. The 
noted Danish author and Dean of Chapter, Martensen- 
Larsen, in his remarkable book “About Death and the 
Dead,” gives several instances of it. He has conversed with 
or received written statements from persons who have had 
such visions, and whom he considers fully trustworthy and 
competent to judge intelligently on these matters. “I per- 
ceive very well,” he writes, “that there is something mys- 
terious in this matter, but I think it proper to annotate that 
trustworthy and well-known persons, among whom are sev- 
eral clergymen, have assured me that in spite of their earlier 
skepticism they have been confronted with phenomena that 
can be interpreted only in the way suggested,” that is, as 
“prophetic” forebodings of future fires. M.-L. adds the 
remark that especially on the west coast of Jylland the 
faculty of having such foreboding visions is rather common. 

However, not only conflagrations, but even other events, 
especially those relative to deaths and funerals, may some- 
times be previously seen in visions. In the city of C., in the 
State of Michigan, there lived, a number of years ago, a 
man who had immigrated from Denmark. With this man 
the writer’s wife was very well acquainted, as for a long 
time he had been a boarder in her parents’ home. He claimed 
that in his native country he had, in visions, often seen fu- 
neral processions and other events which later came to pass, 
exactly as he had seen them in his visions. Once he had 
seen his former master, a short time after his funeral, com- 
ing through the gate and walking slowly up to the house 
where he had lived. He was dressed just as he had been 
a short time before his death. That all this should have 
been imaginary visions only is contradicted by the fact that 
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later on he actually beheld what he had seen in his visions. 
But strangely enough, during the many years he had been 
in America, he had never had any premonitory visions. ‘This 
faculty had disappeared entirely after his arrival here. He 
protested, however, that what he had related about his ex- 
periences in “the Old Country” was literally true. We think 
that so it was. Had it been a habit of his to invent stories 
of visions, it is very probable that the same habit would have 
adhered to him in America too. But the fact that he never 
claimed having visions here, attaches credit to what he told 
about his visions in his native country. 

In the following we shall give a few instances of fore- 
boding visions which are authentic and which seem to us to 
be worthy of credence. 


The Vision of Professor Brun. 


Dr. Sven Brun, who died as professor at the College of 
Strangnas, Sweden, on an occasion told the following strange 
event: 

“T had for some days been away with a good friend in 
the country. I seldom allowed myself such pleasures—not 
because of discontent with nature and country life, but be- 
cause of a habit of many years to stay at home with my 
books—in a word, an unspeakable homesickness. I felt un- 
comfortable abroad, especially when my stay was of some- 
what longer duration than usual—no matter how good com- 
pany I might have associated with. This time a certain 
inexplicable uneasiness of mind mixed with the said feeling, 
wherefore no entreaties could persuade me to stay any longer. 
I let the horse be put to the carriage, and felt the more 
secure and easy of mind, the nearer I approached my old 
Strangnas. 

“The sun had just set when I turned into the street in 
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which the bishop lived, and in the neighborhood of which I 
also had my home. As I now was driving on at an easy 
pace, I saw a funeral procession coming straight up to me. 
I marveled very much why no tolling of bells was heard, 
nor any onlookers were seen, although, on occasions of this 
kind, such ones, as a rule, do not fail to put in an appear- 
ance. However, I pulled up as the procession was coming 
nearer. he staff-bearer, who was a gentleman wearing 
stars of various orders on his breast, seemed to be known to 
me. A large, richly mounted coffin was borne by college 
students, all of whom I knew; and all my colleagues of 
the Consistory and many others, both known and unknown, 
were following, while in the place due to me I saw myself 
among my colleagues. 

“When the funeral procession had passed by, I turned 
around; but now all had disappeared. Having collected my- 
self, I asked the coachman, who was sitting by me: 

““Did you see anything?’ 

““*No, sir,’ answered he, ‘but I was wondering why you 
pulled in so long!’ 

“I uttered no more, but drove on. The meaning of the 
vision I should know very soon; for on entering my house, 
a maid met me with the words: 

““TDo you know, professor, that the bishop is dead? He 
will be buried tomorrow.’ 

“In my study I found the mourning letter, together with 
an invitation to attend the funeral. The following day I 
found myself walking at the same time and in the same 
street where the day before I had seen the phantoms of my 
colleagues as well as that of my own self.” 


Remarks by the present writer. 
Let it be borne in mind by all readers of this little narra- 
tion that what is related above is Professor Brun’s own 
story of his vision. Being a highly educated man, a noted 
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divine, and a trusted member of the Consistory of the 
Bishopric of Stringnis, his words should have some weight 
even with the skeptics. ““ There is a limit even to the denials 
of mocking skepticism.” 


A Danish woman’s mysterious vision. 


An occurrence similar to the one related in the foregoing 
narrative, but of a more recent date, is recorded by Mar- 
tensen-Larsen in his aforementioned work ‘About Death 
and the Dead.” It is a vision of a Danish woman, Mrs. 
Jensen, from Ballum, in the southern part of Jutland, Den- 
mark. ‘The narration, in substance, runs as follows: 

One summer’s day Mrs. Jensen was sitting near the gable 
window, looking attentively towards the street. Her hus- 
band having entered the room and seeing that she looked 
serious and downcast, asked her: 

“What’s the matter, Christiane? What has happened, as 
you look so sad?” 

“Well,” she answered, “it happened this way: I saw your 
brother Theodore’s funeral procession. He will die tomor- 
row.” 

“What nonsense and silly prattle is this!’ answered he. 
“Nothing is the matter with Theodore. You know that just 
as well as I do.” 

“You must believe me,” she continued. “From the win- 
dow here I saw the funeral procession but a few moments 
ago. [here were at least forty carriages, and they all drove 
to Theodore’s. To one of the carriages a white horse was 
harnessed.” 

“Well, now we know for sure,” he retorted, ‘that it is 
imagination altogether. You begin to have visions again. 
But there is nothing to it. You know as well as I do that 
there is no white horse in this parish, nor even in any of the 
neighboring parishes.” 
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“Yes, I know it,” she answered. “But I did see the white 
horse. The funeral will soon take place, and then we shall 
see who is right.” 

Her prediction was fulfilled. The following day the 
brother suddenly died of paralysis of the heart. Some days 
after, he was buried, and in the funeral procession was a 
carriage drawn by a white horse. The owner had bought 
it a few days before the funeral. But neither Jensen nor his 
wife knew of it. She, however, had already seen it in her 
vision. 

Mrs. Jensen had several other remarkable visions which 
all came true. But for lack of space we forego mentioning 
any of them. 


The unseen workman in the carpenter's shop. 


In one of the parishes of the province of West Gothia, 
Sweden, there lived a farmer, whose name was N. He was 
also a carpenter, and, although it was not his proper trade, 
he was often called upon to make coffins for deceased per- 
sons of the neighborhood. On such occasions it often hap- 
pened that in advance he obtained knowledge that an order 
for a coffin was to be received, although nobody had in- 
formed him of anyone’s death in the neighborhood. 

At one end of the house where N. and his family lived 
was his workshop. The night before an order for a coffin 
was received, it happened rather often that someone was 
heard busily working in the shop. One night the percep- 
tion of it was especially vivid; it was heard by all the 
inmates of the house. The person who told us of it said 
that there was not a single tool in the whole shop that was 
not brought into operation. They heard the sounds of saw- 
ing, planing, hammering, boring; how the nails were driven 
in, and the different parts of the coffin joined together. All 
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were fully awake. A servant girl, who had her bed in the 
kitchen, became so frightened that she came weeping into 
the room of her master and mistress and implored them to 
be allowed to sleep there for the remainder of the night. 
Mr. and Mrs. N., on the other hand, were not afraid. They 
were used to it and had taught their children that those 
having departed from earthly life have no power to do any 
harm even if they want to do so. They only try, in a way 
possible to them, to make their presence known to the living; 
and only in certain cases does this seem to be possible, or, 
perhaps we should rather say, allowed. Our knowledge is 
too limited to permit us with any certainty to pronounce an 
opinion on these difficult matters. 

The nocturnal work in the carpenter’s shop continued a 
while, maybe 15-20 minutes; then. it ceased altogether, and 
during the remainder of the night not a sound was heard. 
In the morning, sure enough, an order for a coffin was re- 
ceived. None of the folks of the house had the slighest 
knowledge that the person for whom it was ordered had died. 
‘Fhey did not even know of his having been ill. 

On some other occasion Mr. N. had made a coffin, and 
expected those having ordered it to come to call for it on 
the day following. But picture to yourself, if you can, his 
astonishment, when in the morning, on his entrance into his 
workshop, he found the coffin broken to pieces, nay, almost 
crushed to fragments. How was that possible? Nobody had 
been able during the night to enter the workshop, which was 
securely locked and bolted; and, moreover, who would have 
suffered himself to do such an extremely mean trick! Mr. 
N. saw in this warning that his work was odious to the 
spirit of the dead person for whom it was made. He, there- 
fore, refused most decidedly to make another coffin. The 
relatives of the deceased had to apply to some other person 
in order to have it made for them. 
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Outside the barn of the homestead was a large pile of 
boards, from which Mr. N. used to select materials when a 
coffin had been ordered. The boards had to be selected with 
a certain care, wherefore sometimes he had to search through 
a rather large part of the pile until a sufficient quantity of 
suitable boards would be found. On a certain occasion two 
daughters of the family N. and a servant girl were out in 
the barn to do some chores. The sun had just set; however, 
it was not yet any darker but that they could do their work 
without a lantern. While now busily engaged in their work, 
they heard loud and often repeated sounds coming from 
outside the barn, just as when their father used to assort the 
boards and put them in different piles. They wondered who 
it could be, as the father, on the occasion, was not at home. 

After a while they looked out at the board pile, but no 
one was there; nor were the boards displaced in any way. 
The day after, however, their father received an order for 
a coffin; and now he had to assort the boards just as in the 
evening before they had heard the unseen workman do. 

This narrative the present writer has received first hand; 
consequently, it has not in any way been distorted or 
“trimmed up” by going from mouth to mouth. It was told 
by a daughter of the family N. when, a number of years ago, 
we attended a church conference in the city of S., on which 
occasion, for a couple of days, we were a guest in her home. 
She was a witness to all the strange phenomena that we, in 
confirmity to her own account of them, have committed to 
writing. She heard the protracted nocturnal sounds in her 
father’s workshop, and she was in the barn when the un- 
seen workman assorted the boards. We do not remember 
to a certainty whether she told us of having herself seen also 
the crushed coffin; but we think this to be the case, as it 
happened when she was a young girl, and before she left her 
parental home. In any event, she had heard it from her 
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father and other members of the family. Mrs. H. (this is 
now her name) is a zealous and faithful member of a Lu- 
theran Church at S., and has the reputation of being a 
devout and serious-minded woman. She was given a fine 
education in her youth, and for some years before leaving 
for America she served as a public-school teacher in her 
native country. Everything, therefore, vouches for the credi- 
bility of her narrative. It is real, not fictitious or imaginary 
experiences we have here to deal with. The present writer 
is, for his part, fully convinced that what was told us by 
Mrs. H. is true to the very letter. 

Some of our readers, perhaps, will now ask: How are we 
to explain these and other phenomena of a similar kind? 
Our answer is: We do not know. We should not, however, 
forget to mention that there is an attempt at explanation 
by some psychologists and scientific men. In substance, their 
explanation is as follows: 

The unseen agent “from the other world” (whether it be 
a spirit or something else) makes a telepathic impression on 
the human soul. But, in this earthly existence of ours, the 
human soul, or mind, is closely connected with the brain 
and, as far as we know, acts only through the brain. It, 
therefore, transforms these impressions into visions or sounds 
that, although being inner perceptions, appear to us as taking 
place outside our body, that is, in space and time. This ex- 
planation seems to us rather plausible. But let us not forget 
that it is a hypothesis only, not an “article of faith.” Even 
if true, it is a partial explanation only. It shows us some- 
thing of the modus operandi of these alleged spirit agents; 
that is all. And, moreover, the hypothesis is hard to apply 
to visions and other premonitions foreboding coming events. 
Let us admit that the riddle is yet unsolved. As long as our 
knowledge of the mutual relation of the spiritual world on 
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the one side and the material, or sensuous, world on the 
other is so limited as still it is, all speculations and all hypo- 
theses are futile, however tempting it might be to try to lift 
the veil that conceals the secret from our full understanding 
of it. Just as little do we know why some individuals are 
endowed with the faculty of looking ‘“‘behind the veil,’ while 
others—probably the great majority of mankind—seem to- 
tally to lack that faculty. Their senses of seeing, hearing, 
etc., are, so to speak, not adapted to perceive phenomena of 
the supersensible world. “Seeing they do not see, and hear- 
ing they do not hear.” Neither do we know why those en- 
dowed with the faculty of having visions all of a sudden 
become “‘clairvoyant”; for they are, by no means, always so 
(Compare what, in the foregoing, was said of the man who 
had numerous visions in Denmark, but none after his arrival 
in this country). 

Nobody can tell what light, in the future, scientific in- 
vestigations may spread on the dim subject. However, we 
are, for our part, inclined to believe that never in this life 
will it be fully disclosed to us. In this, as in so many other 
things, we shall have to be content to “walk by faith, not by 
sight.” 

Facts, however, should be allowed to be facts. If it can be 
satisfactorily proved that “visions” and certain other “occult 
phenomena” are facts, that is to say, having actually hap- 
pened—then we should accept them as true, however diffi- 
cult to explain or contrary to the ordinary course of physical 
nature they may seem to be. To deny this is to deny the 
witness of our senses. It is to do violence to human experi- 
ence. Even here the words of Jesus, our Saviour, may be 
applied : 

“Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” 


Reminiscences, 12. 


VII 


THE STRANGE VISION IN THE 
CHURCH ‘OP THE LAPARESE 


HE FOLLOWING VISION our mother had when, 

on an occasion, she attended church in the parish of L. 
It was sometime in the early fifties of the past century. The 
noted revivalist minister, A. P. Ahlberg, was then active in 
these parts of the province of Smoland, and preached in the 
L. Church on the occasion in question. Great throngs of 
people, not only from the home parish, but also from neigh- 
boring parishes, journeyed to the church where he was to 
preach. In those times there was a real hunger for the Word 
of God. No minister having the reputation of being a “be- 
liever,’ that is to say, a regenerated Christian, needed to 
preach to “empty pews.” He could always expect a “full 
house.’’ 

On the occasion of our mother’s attendance, the church 
was jammed with people. Even the aisles were crowded 
with men and women who stood for hours listening with 
strained attention to the noted preacher, who, if one may 
judge by the rather heavy and stiff style of his posthumous 
writings, could, by no means, be called an eloquent speaker. 
But there was “‘life’ and sincere conviction in his message; 
it went from heart to heart, and that it was which made the 
difference so great between him and “the worldly ministers” 
(those not considered to be true Christians). 

Our mother was one of those who were obliged to 
“stand in the aisle.’ Near her was a young woman whose 
headdress indicated that she was unmarried. Close by the 
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girl’s side stood a dark-clad and dark-complexioned man of a 
treacherous and forbidding appearance. His eyes were burn- 
ing with passion—so it seemed to our mother, who felt very 
uneasy about his presence. But this was not all; the man, 
who forced himself closer and closer to the young woman, 
put his hand into her bosom and was about to commit a 
shameful act which we shall spare our readers from seeing 
described. Our mother was greatly astonished that the girl 
did not notice anything. She seemed to be entirely unaware 
of what was going on around her. Mother marveled also 
why none of the other bystanders noticed anything, which 
was the more singular as the man’s gestures and manners 
were exceedingly insolent and daring toward the girl. They 
were so conspicuous that they ought to have attracted the 
attention of all who were standing near. 

The preacher looked sharply in the direction where our 
mother as well as the girl and the impudent man was stand- 
ing. Sharp were also his words, and severely he scourged 
the sins of men. Did he also see what our mother saw? She 
was inclined to believe so, but for our part we think it very 
dubious that he did. 

In this manner it went on for a while, but, suddenly and 
as if staggering, the man began to retreat backwards in the 
direction of the door at the main exit of the church. It was 
as if someone had forced him away; and yet there was none 
that touched him. Nobody seemed to be aware of his pres- 
ence. Our mother watched him closely all the time that he 
slowly, but irresistibly receded through the throng of the 
people. His eyes had the same treacherous and with passion 
burning appearance. Only when he had come near the door 
did he vanish from sight. 

What shall we say of this strange as well as disgusting 
vision? Let anyone think of it as he pleases. We are, for 
our part, inclined to believe that it was an “objective vi- 
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sion.” To our mother it was real. The girl, however, may 
have seen nothing. But, perhaps, unclean thoughts or secret 
desires were arising from the depth of her heart, which to 
our mother’s eyes, who then happened to be “clearsighted,” 
appeared in a bodily form. In a following narrative we shall 
further elucidate this point. Let us not forget the words of 
Holy Scripture how the devil as “a roaring lion walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” But this, of course, 
needs not take place in a manner perceptible to the senses 
of him whom he wants to make his victim. If this were the 
case, very few would yield to his temptations. 

For one believing in an evil spirit world—and the Holy 
Scriptures most undoubtedly bear witness that such a world 
does exist—the vision we, according to our mother’s narra- 
tion, have just described, is in no way incredible or unrea- 
sonable. A striking example showing how a person, even 
against his will, may come under the influence of “the evil 
powers” shall here be cited: 

Mrs. A., a kind-hearted and sincere woman. member of 
one of the churches the writer served in the past, once came 
weeping to him and begged to confess something she, for 
shame, had kept secret a long time. She related that every 
time she would say the Lord’s Prayer, it was as if somebody 
were standing by her side, whispering into her ears words 
which she was compelled silently to repeat. Sometimes the 
words that were whispered to her were blasphemies against 
God. She seemed to be “normal” in every respect, not suffer- 
ing from any mental aberration. We are, for our part, fully 
convinced that it was an angel of Satan’s that stood by her 
side, tormenting her when she tried to say the most sacred 
of all prayers. Comp. 2 Cor. 12:7. We are also convinced 
that the “foul” and blasphemous words she was compelled 
to repeat, were not inputed to her as sins. He who knows 
what is in man knew also from whom the words came. 


WET 


Pete eVLYOPTERIOUS VISION: AT: THE 
CHARCOAL STACK 


OMEWHERE in the writer’s native place there lived 


a tenant farmer whose first name was Daniel. Both D. 
and his father were sure marksmen and had remarkably 
good luck as hunters. They seldom missed the game, and it 
was said of them that they needed only to whistle through 
their fingers in order to make the woodbirds light on the 
housetop. They hunted in season and out of season. In a 
word, they were poachers. But to such things people were 
so used that it was hardly considered anything wrong or de- 
grading to a person’s reputation. Nobody minded very much 
if a person had been fined or imprisoned for such a trifling 
offence. They looked upon it in the same manner as a very 
large part of the people of the United States of America 
used to look upon trespassing against the prohibition law 
(the 18th amendment to the Constitution, now repealed). 

In “the good olden days,” ere yet the enlightenment of the 
people had dispelled the darkness of superstition and igno- 
rance, there was a rather common belief that those having 
especially good luck in hunting and fishing were, in one way 
or another, in communication with: “the Prince of Dark- 
ness,” or “the Foul,” or “the Evil One,” as in the popular 
language he was commonly called. Nay more, it was said 
that some persons had altogether pledged themselves to the 
Devil. Certain it is, indeed, that both in the writer’s home 
parish and elsewhere there had been found, inserted into the 
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church doors and church locks, slips of paper, scribbled over 
with letters in blood, wherein the writer, in exchange for 
this or that favor pledged himself to Satan. This seems im- 
possible, but, nevertheless, is literally true. The levity of 
man is so great that it will not suffer to be checked by any- 
thing if some earthly gain, be it ever so little, is in sight. 
Esau sold his birthright for a “pottage of lentils,” and 
Judas betrayed his Master for the paltry sum of thirty pieces 
of silver; so what more if an ignorant and reckless poacher, 
for good luck in hunting and fishing, pledged his soul to the 
Prince of Darkness! 

Now, however, we hasten to say that, as far as we re- 
member, no such rumors were current about D. Neither are 
we certain whether he was able to write, for in the time of 
his youth the art of writing was not very common among 
the poorer classes of the people. Schools were few and far 
between; and as attendance was not yet made compulsory, 
it is very probable that D. never had an opportunity of 
learning to write. But is it quite necessary to be able to 
write in order to get in communication with the archenemy 
of our souls? He who wants to make a vow to God needs 
not write it down with pen and ink on a slip of paper—still 
less in his own blood. A sigh, a secret movement of the 
heart, a fully conscious wish of the soul, is, so we believe, 
known to God and just as binding as if committed to writ- 
ing. May not the same rule apply to him who is also called 
“the Prince of the air?” 

How it was in regard to D. in this matter, God alone 
knows. There was, however, one person who suspected 
greatly that in the past, in whatever manner it may have 
been done, Daniel had been heedless enough to pledge his 
soul to the Evil One. It was the writer’s mother, deceased 
long ago, who entertained these suspicions; and the reason 
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for it was the remarkable vision she had a short time before 
the man’s death. However, before we narrate about the 
vision itself, it may be of interest to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with the man who, so to speak, is the hero of 
this tragic story. 

We said that Daniel was an expert hunter, but he was 
also an able worker. He owned a small farm and rented 
another, and he attended to them both in an excellent man- 
ner. He broke ground, cultivated bogs, dug ditches, erected 
wooden fences and stonewalls; and in winter he was busily 
engaged in tar-making, charring, cutting lumber, etc. He 
never seemed to be in need of rest. He was a strong and 
brawny fellow, indeed; still, to many it was a puzzle how 
he could endure such a strain. He was working day and 
night, by moonlight and by light of torches; but he was 
never heard to complain of being tired or ready to give up. 
He was taciturn and of few words. One had to “buy the 
words” of him. But in his work he was active and lively, 
and in this respect it would be hard to find his equal. It , 
was as if something with irresistible force urged him to 
work, always to be busy. He seemed to be brooding over 
something which, by continual work, he tried to throw out 
of his mind. And in truth, his labor was crowned with 
success. He was, at last, able to buy a little farm of his 
own, but kept also the one that he had rented. At his death 
his family was left in easy circumstances. 

It is a foregone conclusion that, considering the life he was 
leading, there was no time to spare for going to church or 
attending the conventicles held in private homes, which were 
very common in that time. On Sundays the work in field 
and meadow was exchanged for hunting and fishing. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life, however, the hunting was 
given up almost entirely. Farming and charcoal-making 
now took up most of his time and care. 
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However, in spite of what has been said of D., he could 
not, properly speaking, be called a bad fellow. He was, as 
has already been said, an excellent worker who assiduously 
and untiringly provided for his family’s and his own needs. 
He was moderate in drinking, and only on some rare oc- 
casion did he imbibe a little too much of the cheering fluids. 
Except for illicit hunting and ditto fishing, which, as already 
mentioned, were not considered very grave offenses, he let 
other people’s belongings alone; and in this respect he dis- 
tinguished himself considerably from a good many of the 
other people of these quarters, who were not always very 
scrupulous in regard to the difference between “yours and 
mine.” Neither did he molest any one, provided that he 
was himself let alone. But if provoked or having a grudge 
against anyone, then, forsooth, he was not a man to be trifled 
with. That was experienced thoroughly enough by a poor, 
wretched woman, named Martha. D. had, one winter, put 
out fishing hooks in a small lake in the neighborhood, in order 
to catch pike. Martha, however, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of stealthily searching the hooks, and on an occasion 
happened to find a very big fish. D. stole upon her or, per- 
haps, was there already before, lying in wait for her. As 
soon as Martha had got hold of the pike, Daniel, without 
warning, revealed himself, and belabored the poor woman’s 
body with a fence pole so thoroughly that her heart-rending 
cries were heard all over the neighborhood. 

But we think it is due time now to hasten to disclose the 
end of the drama, that is, the vision our mother had, and 
what followed thereupon. 

Near the public road that led through this part of the 
parish and at some distance from D.’s home, a large saw- 
mill had been erected, which during many years had been 
operated in the service of the ravage of the lofty forest that 
for several miles had covered the ground. Now, however, 
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the forest was all gone; and the sawmill had been demol- 
ished. But big heaps of slabs and condemned lumber were 
left, which D. charred in stacks erected on the spot. One 
day we find him sitting at the stack, attentive to his work. 
The writer’s mother had been to the village of M., situated 
about four miles from the place where the sawmill had 
stood. On returning home, she had to pass by the place 
where D. had his charcoal stack. A short distance from 
the place was a big boulder, or a “giant-cast” (so called 
because, according to popular belief in former times, the 
big stones, or boulders, had been thrown about by giants). 
Tired from her long walk and a rather heavy burden (she 
had made several purchases at the village stores), the wom- 
an, already then advanced in years, seated herself behind the 
big stone in order to rest a while. From the place where 
she was seated, she could see everything that was going on 
near the charcoal stack, without herself being seen. 

Just as she was sitting there behind the boulder, there 
suddenly appeared a finely dressed gentleman, stepping up to 
the stack. His appearance was so sudden that it was quite 
impossible for her to understand wherefrom he had come. 
He wore a high hat; a dark, pointed beard covered his chin, 
and his features and deportment were very peculiar. She 
had never seen him before, nor had she seen anyone else 
whose appearance was like his. In all events, it was not the 
owner of the late sawmill, for him she knew very well. 
Between the stranger and Daniel a lively conversation en- 
sued. She could hear very plainly what the former said, for 
he spoke with vehemence and very loud. Among the things 
he said, she disccerned these words: 

“Now, Daniel, I have waited for you long enough. You 
must not delay any longer. You have received respite time 
and again. Now you have to come along with me. You must 
stand by our mutual agreement. There is no escape from it.” 
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What Daniel replied, however, she could not hear, for he 
was low-voiced by nature and slow of speech. But his 
features and deportment bore witness that he was greatly 
agitated and troubled in mind, as if seized with a sudden 
terror. A ghastly pallor was spread over his face, and his 
body was shaking. ‘The conversation continued a while; 
but then, just as suddenly as he had come, just as suddenly 
the stranger vanished. Our mother looked in every direc- 
tion, but not a vestige of him could be discovered. The 
ground all around the stack was bare for a considerable 
distance. Hardly a bush had been left; so it ought to have 
required a good while until he got out of sight. But, as 
already said, he had vanished at once. 

Quite naturally our mother was greatly astonished at 
what she had seen and heard so plainly. Her first thought, 
however, was to pass by and make believe that she had 
perceived nothing; for it could easily be guessed that D. 
would not learn with pleasure that there had been a witness 
to the scene that had just occurred between him and the. 
peculiar stranger. But she could not resist the desire of 
trying to get further information on the strange occurrence; 
so she asked him: 

“Who was that fine gentleman that spoke to you a while 
ago? How marvelous, indeed, that he could get away so 
quickly. He simply vanished from my sight. I cannot un- 
derstand how it was possible. I am at a loss to know how 
it could happen without my noticing it.” 

“But what do you speak about?” he answered surly. 
“Nobody has been here today. I have been sitting here 
alone all day long.” 

“That is very queer,’ she rejoined. “I saw him but a 
few moments ago. He spoke so loud, and looked very angry. 
But, perhaps, you do not want that any one should know 
it. I am very sorry I happened to overhear it; I had not the 
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least idea of his coming, when I sat down to rest a while 
behind the stone. But you certainly know, Daniel, that it is 
not a habit of mine to run gossiping about the neighborhood. 
I solemnly assure you that never shall a word of what has 
happened pass my lips.” 

“Today you must be out of your wits, woman,” he re- 
torted indignantly and in a greatly stressed voice. “I tell 
you once more that nobody has been here today. Who should 
know that better than I myself?” 

Not a little confused and humiliated on account of the 
stinging rebuke she had received, she bade farewell and 
continued on her way homeward. 

The same day, or maybe it was the day after—we do 
not remember now which of the two mother said it was— 
D. was taken ill, and another man had to attend to the 
charcoal stack. Never before had he been sick in bed; but 
now he had to keep to it, and he never left it until his last 
journey—the journey to the graveyard—was made. He did 
not suffer any great pains; but all his strength was gone. 
He simply could not rise. There he lay, silent and gloomy 
and apparently anxious about something, but he never re- 
vealed to anyone what troubled him, and avoided answering 
when he was asked about his condition. During the last 
few days of his life he was in a state of stupor, which, at 
last, passed into a still deeper sleep—death. 

Thus, in all its brevity, runs our mother’s narration of 
these mysterious events which took place a few years after 
our leaving for America in the early nineties. We heard 
it from her own lips when, some years after, we returned 
home for a short visit—the only time we have ever revisited 
our fatherland. We asked her over and over again about 
her remarkable vision; for quite naturally we wished, if pos- 
sible, to clear up the matter and find out whether there was 
anything real in her vision—‘‘an objective element,” so to 
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speak—or if it was only a so-called hallucination. We tried 
to convince her that she had been sleeping a while and had 
had a bad dream. But that she denied most emphatically. 
She had, said she, never been more awake than she was 
then; and she had with great attention observed all that 
was going on in the proximity of the stack. She also ad- 
duced certain other circumstances, not necessary to relate 
here, which strengthen our belief that she was fully awake, 
and that to herself it was something she had really experi- 
enced. The man’s illness and death, which occurred a short 
time after her vision, render this assertion very probable. 
Let the reader draw his own conclusions. For our part, 
however, we are inclined to see in this more than a mere 
chance. 

But the objection may be raised: ‘“‘What, then, shall we 
think of the man who protested having seen and heard noth- 
ing? Did he consciously tell a lie when making this asser- 
tion?” 

This, by no means, needs to be the case. We have, on 
some occasions, discussed the matter with intelligent and 
erudite Christians, who all have been of the same opinion 
as the writer, namely, that the man himself did not see 
anything (compare preceding narrative). But, brooding in 
his mind when sitting at the stack, he may have thought 
deeply of the pledge he had made to the enemy of our souls— 
if such a pledge had been made. Perhaps, deep in his soul 
he heard the very same words that our mother heard the 
mysterious stranger utter. If this presumption is correct, 
she saw an external image of that which for D. was an 
inner perception only. If she, as her previous visions seem 
to indicate, in some measure was endowed with the faculty 
of “seeing visions,” then no intelligent reader will deny the 
probability of the explanation we have offered. 

This vision of our mother’s is the last one we have any 
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knowledge of. It was also the one that made the deepest 
impression on her own mind. She brooded over it a great 
deal, as according to her sincere belief it concerned nothing 
less than the eternal destiny of a human soul. 

We have in the preceding, on several occasions, laid stress 
on what for us is fully certain, namely, that she was her- 
self convinced of the reality of her visions. Her deep re- 
ligiousness and Christian sincerity preclude every possibility 
of her having invented them. ‘This much, at least, is ab- 
solutely sure to the writer. 

More difficult, of course, it is to answer the question, 
“Was there anything real, an ‘objective element,’ in that 
which to her appeared in a visible form?” 

We will not try to make any categorical statement on 
this point; but we shall mention certain circumstances that 
make the writer strongly believe that her visions were not 
hallucinations or imaginary creations of her brain. There 
Was a time, indeed, when we, too, shared the belief that 
all so-called visions are nothing but hallucinations—we con- 
fess it freely—but we have been obliged to change our 
former views considerably. 

First, then, we wish to lay stress on the fact that she 
was normal in every respect. She was sound in body and 
mind. She was intelligent and sensible—a matter-of-fact 
woman, which was recognized by all who were in close 
contact with her. Of hysteria or nervous disturbances not 
a trace was found in her. We can never remember ever 
having seen her faint or in a state of swoon. 

Let us also remind our readers that she had not always 
visions. On the contrary, there were long times, even years, 
when we never heard her making the slightest suggestion of 
having seen or heard anything that, strictly speaking, could 
be called supernatural. Her visions were exceptions; not 
the rule. 
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We also wish to reiterate what the reader already knows, 
that, at least on two or three occasions, her visions were 
witnessed even by others who had the same perception 
of the phenomena that she had. 


But if you still insist that her visions were hallucina- 
tions, let us remind you that there may be hallucinations 
that are “veridic,” that is, true, trustworthy. In a fore- 
going narrative* we have shown that some psychologists 
and other eminent scientists hold the view that visions, when 
veridic, are caused by telepathic impressions of some spirit 
agent or force on the human soul. But these impressions 
are translated, so to speak, by the human brain in a way 
conformable to our earthly existence. “When heaven speaks 
to earth, it must speak in a language that earthly beings can 
understand.” And this certainly holds true also in regard 
to ‘the evil powers.” If this view is correct—and we are 
inclined to believe it is—then the phenomena perceived in 
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a vision are a synthesis of the co-operation of an outside 
agent (spirit or whatever it may be) and the human mind, 
which, through the brain as its instrument, translates the 
impressions into images or pictures that to our senses seem 
to appear outside the body, that is, as taking place in time 
and space. 

Our mother said on some occasion that, if she could, 
she would, after her death, reveal herself in some way to 
him who is writing this. We dissuaded her from doing so. 
However, we never heard or saw anything that could be 
interpreted as a message from her. What might have hap- 
pened if we had sojourned on the native soil, where her 
earthly remains are resting after a long and arduous work- 
day (all her life, indeed, was a continuous day of hard work 


* Page 168. 
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and privations), we cannot tell. But we think it very 
probable that those having died as true believers in their 
Saviour do not want, even for a moment only, to return to 
this world of sins, sorrows, and suffering. Moreover, she 
knew that an appearance such as she spoke of would not 
be necessary to convince her son of the continuance of the 
human soul even after the dissolution of the body. 

Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; for 
their works follow with them. Rev. 14. 13. 


IX 


WARNING VOICES FROM THE 
MYSTERIOUS BEYOND 


The message from the departed brother. 


HE following very remarkable occurrence was told the 
writer by a well-known udalman, Mr. C., who, for 
many years, had served as a juryman,* and was highly re- 
spected by all in the community where he lived. Once, when 
on a visit to his home, we heard his narration. Many years 
have passed since then—it was a year or two before our de- 
parture for America—so that it is quite natural that several 
details have slipped from our memory, but all the essentials 
we remember clearly, and it is these we are going to relate. 
In one of the villages of Mr. C.’s native parish there 
lived in his early youth two brothers. They were both 
fierce fellows, strongly addicted to intoxicating drinks, and 
real terrors in their home quarters. They were unmarried 
and lived at home with their old widowed mother, whose 
farm they tended to. In those times there were large, splen- 
did pine forests all over these parts of the country; but the 


*In Sweden the jurymen (namndeman) are elected for a term 
of six years at a time. They constitute an advisory board at the 
district courts, and serve in all cases, whether criminal or not. 
Consequently, their status differs very much from that of the jury- 
men in U. S. A. However, although only advisory members of 
the court, they can overrule the judge if they all disagree with 
him on his verdict. But this happens extremely seldom. In former 
times such an occurrence was considered a great shame for the 
judge, as reflecting on his intelligence and ability in matters of 
jurisprudence. We think that nowadays it is taken less seriously. 
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era of the railroads was not yet come. Those who wanted 
to sell lumber or other products of their forests had to con- 
vey their goods by horse or ox-teams to the cities by the 
coast. 

One of the two brothers, whom we will call Andrew 
(we forget his real name), had one day, late in fall, left 
for Doderhultsvik (now Oscarshamn) with a load of pine 
boards. While engaged in the lumberyard where the boards 
were to be piled up, he fell down from the pile and was 
killed in the fall. He was intoxicated on the occasion; con- 
sequently, the accident was caused by his being drunk. 

In the evening of the same day, John, the brother staying 
at home, had attended a dancing party, where, as usual on 
such occasions, brandy was consumed. Nobody, of course, 
had yet any knowledge of the calamity that had befallen 
the other brother. The telephone and radio were not yet 
invented, and even the telegraph had reached but few of the 
more distant rural communities. ‘The night was far ad- 
vanced when John returned from the dancing party. He was 
“moderately sober,” as it was called in the language of the 
saloon; that is to say, not so intoxicated as to be helplessly 
drunk. Having advanced some distance in the direction of 
his home, suddenly, in the bright moonlight, he saw a man 
walking by his side, whom he soon recognized as his own 
brother Andrew, dressed exactly as he was when he started 
for Doderhultsvik. A conversation ensued between the two 
brothers. Andrew charged his brother John to look for 
certain articles hidden at a certain place, which articles 
should be delivered to a certain person also named to him. 
All this was unknown to John. He had not the slightest 
knowledge of what he was now told. But hear now the 
most remarkable of it all: His departed brother gave him 
a grave and solemn warning to discontinue his dissolute life 
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and altogether desist from the use of intoxicating drinks. 
“Tf you do not do that,” he said, “the same fate awaits you 
that has befallen me, and of which you will hear in a few 
days.” At last, they had arrived at the cottage where they 
and their mother lived; but now the departed brother said, 
“T must not accompany you any further. Farewell!” John, 
then, would take hold of him to bring him into the cottage; 
but he seemed to grasp at the empty air, and at the same 
moment the brother had vanished. 

Having entered the cottage, John, amazed and as if 
stunned, threw himself down on a sofa, not rightly knowing 
whether it was a dream or something that had really hap- 
pened. However, he made up his mind to abide the day- 
break until he set about to do anything. But as soon as 
it had become light, he hastened to look in the place sug- 
gested to him by his brother; and, to his unspeakable amaze- 
ment, he found the articles in question, just as his brother 
had told him. Now it began to dawn upon him that his 
brother was dead. But first on the third day were they 
informed, by mail, of the gruesome accident. 

The warning that John had received of his deceased broth- 
er did not fail, at least in the beginning, to make a deep 
impression on his mind. He stopped drinking altogether, 
ceased to attend dancing parties, and came under the in- 
fluence of the Word of God. He attached himself to pious 
people and diligently attended prayer pees 1S and other 
religious gatherings. 

Thus it continued for a few years, but gradually laxity 
and indifference began to creep in. The spiritual interest 
slackened, and simultaneously the old craving for strong 
drinks was roused again. He resumed drinking, sank deeper 
and deeper in the vice of intemperance, and, at last, he too 
died the deplorable death of a drunkard. Abraham’s words 
to the rich man in Hades were here confirmed: 
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“Tf they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded if anyone arise from the dead”; for al- 
though John, at first, received a deep impression from his 
brother’s warning, it was not deep enough to prevent him 
from a relapse into his former vice. Even these words of 
Holy Scripture found here a new confirmation: 

“The unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the man, 
passeth through waterless places, seeking rest, and finding 
none, he saith, I will turn back unto my house whence I 
came out. And when he is come, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other 
spirits more evil than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there: and the last state of that man becometh worse than 
the first.”: Luke 11. 24-26. 

The juryman C. had, in his youth, been very well ac- 
quainted with the two brothers and their mother. He 
declared that what was told of them was true to the very 
letter. Mr. C. was generally known as an honest and trust- 
worthy man, and was deeply religious. We marveled great- 
ly at the story; and we confess without hesitation that we 
were very skeptical as to its truth, although we never doubted 
his sincerity, that is, that he was himself convinced of its 
being true. Our marvel at these things is not less now, but 
our skepticism is tempered considerably. He who recognizes 
the existence of a spirit world and the continued life of 
the human soul after bodily death, cannot deny the pos- 
sibility of the appearance of the disembodied spirit. For our 
part we are fully convinced that to believe this, is neither 
unbiblical nor unreasonable. In one of the following narra- 
tives (No. 13) we shall make our readers acquainted with 
an appearance of similar kind that is still more remarkable 
and even more strongly authenticated than the one we have 
just related. | 
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W hat the redeemed promise effected. 


The following narrative has that in common with the 
preceding one that it concerns itself with an appearance 
after death and the deep impression it made on the person 
who had the vision. However, as far as is known to us, 
the result was more lasting than in the case described in 
the preceding narrative. 

In a certain parish, not far from the city of L., Sweden, 
there lived a man who was very pious, or, as such people 
were commonly called, a “reader.” (Highly religious people 
were so called because, as a rule, they were diligent and 
earnest readers of the Bible, postils, and other devotional 
books.) But it had not always been so. On the contrary, 
the person in question had been a zealous worshiper of mam- 
mon, and did not think of anything but of earning money. 
Wherever something was to be gained, he would be to the 
fore; so, in the course of time, he became not only well-to- 
do, but even a wealthy man. 

His wife died, but he did not remain a widower very long. 
He married again in a short time. His first wife, however, 
had promised him that, if she died first, she would appear 
to him; and for this a certain year was determined upon. 
Her husband took this more as a joke than in earnest. Self- 
ish, callous, and attached to earthly things, as he was, he 
had no thought of a future life, but held the view that this 
life with its pleasures and purposes was the only one man 
could aspire to. “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die,” was his motto, as it has been to so many others who 
have thrown overboard the Bible and Christian belief. 

In this way it continued for some years, nothing having 
been heard of in regard to the promise of his former wife. 
But one night his wife having awaked, saw near their bed 
a woman in white, whom she soon recognized as her hus- 
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band’s first wife. She awoke her husband, who likewise saw 
the phantom. This was repeated three nights in succession. 
Now other thoughts began to occupy his mind. Perhaps, 
after all, it was not altogether a certainty that everything 
would come to an'end with this earthly life of ours. Would 
man in another world receive the wages of his deeds “‘done 
in the body” ? Would there really be a day of reckoning? He 
became conscience-stricken, and the impression received was 
so much the deeper as he found that the present year was 
just the one in which his deceased wife had promised to ap- 
pear to him. It became a turning point in his life, and from 
all appearances he was serious about it. He now frequently 
attended church and even private spiritual gatherings, which 
before he had abhorred and avoided contemptuously. 

The narrator of this story lived only a short distance from 
the place where these occurrences happened, and, therefore, 
could easily ascertain whether they were true or not. It is 
the conviction of the present writer that, in all essential 
points, the story is true. Only those who hold the material- 
istic theory of life must, of course, at any price deny the 
credibility of this narrative and all others in which the super- 
natural and spiritual is implied. 


xX 


REMARKABLE VISIONS AT THE 
HOME OF Tilh FAWLERY SE 


The viston of Mr. H. on his way to the 
hospital at W. 


HE author of this little volume was, for some time, 

the pastor of the Lutheran Church at W. Part of the 
time we lodged with the family H. The master of the 
house, Mr. H., was a deacon of the Church, and also held 
an office of importance in the community of W. He was 
a highly respected citizen and enjoyed the full confidence 
of all who learned to know him. It could be justly said 
of him that he was ‘‘an Israelite, indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” 

During the time we lodged with the family, it happened 
that Mr. H. was suddenly taken ill with a very dangerous 
intestinal trouble. The pains were terrible and, at last, be- 
came almost unendurable. The doctor who was sent for 
could do nothing for him, but urged strongly that he should 
be taken to the W. Hospital, which was situated about a 
mile and a half from there. This hospital, however, had 
no great reputation at W., wherefore both Mr. H. himself 
and his family insisted that, in so serious a case as was his, 
it would be advisable to go to one of the larger and more 
reputed hospitals in the city of B., which was several miles 
more distant. The physician, however, stuck to his opinion. 

After a few moments of silence H. suddenly sat up in 
bed and said determinedly, “Let us go to the W. Hospital.” 
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To the great surprise of all, he got up, went to the bath- 
room, washed and dressed himself, descended the stairs at 
a quick pace, and entered the automobile in order to go to 
the W. Hospital. All this was done without the help of any- 
one, which was the more remarkable as only a few moments 
before the pains were so severe and his weakness so great 
that without help he could not even turn in bed. Now, 
however, the pains were all gone—so he declared—and did 
not come back on the way to the hospital. A specialist who 
was summoned in great haste commenced immediately to 
perform an operation on H. He declared that, if he had come 
an hour later, the man would have been dead. 

The sick man, during several days, hovered between life 
and death. But, contrary to the expectation of all at the 
hospital, he recovered gradually. This was a great surprise 
to the specialist who had operated on him, and even to the 
family physician; for they had, from the very beginning, 
considered his condition as hopeless. Of this, however, the 
members of his family were not informed until H. was in 
a fair way of recovery. 

But let us now turn to the vision which, from the very 
first moment, had strengthened his conviction that it would 
all be well. While the physician and the family were de- 
liberating where the sick man was to be taken, Mr. H. heard 
a voice that said in distinct and commanding words, ‘‘Go to 
the W. Hospital.” At the same moment the pains disap- 
- peared. Then, when looking up, he saw in the room, near 
the bed, a man altogether unknown to him, who looked at 
him with a friendly smile. The forefinger of his right hand 
pointed in the direction where the hospital was situated. 
With his left hand he waved incessantly to the sick man as 
if wanting to say, “Make haste and come along as fast 
as possible.” 
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As long as they were in the sickroom, the stranger, like 
all the others, stood on the floor; but as soon as they had 
come down into the street, and H. was seated in the auto- 
mobile, the vision changed. The appearance and deport- 
ment of the man was the same as before; but now he was 
standing erect in a kind of box or large basket, spontaneous- 
ly floating in the air before the automobile and on a level 
with it. In the bright sunlight it shone like gold. Wherever 
H. turned his eyes—right, left, or straight ahead—the 
strange companion was before him—with the forefinger of 
his right hand pointing in the direction of the hospital and 
with his left hand incessantly waving his, “Come, come.” 
Thus it continued until they had arrived at the hospital. 
Now the box in which the man had been standing disap- 
peared; but the man himself accompanied them into the 
hospital, and when H. was laid on the operating table, he 
still stood by his side, looking at him in a friendly manner— 
now, however, not making the signs with his hands as he 
had done on their way to the hospital. Only when, under 
the influence of the ether, H. lost his consciousness, did the 
vision disappear. When he woke up, the man was gone, and 
he never again appeared during the rather long time H. had 
to stay at the hospital. 

What are we to think of this strange vision? Was there 
any purpose in it, any message for the sick man? So, at 
least, did Mr. H. think himself. He was fully convinced 
that it was an angel of God’s who brought him the mes- 
sage that he should, without delay, go to the W. Hospital ; 
for if he had followed his family’s as well as his own wishes 
to start for the city of B., he would already have been the 
prey of death before arriving there. | 

However, let this be as it may, and let every one believe 
what he pleases; but—angel or no angel—this much, at 
least, a Christian ought to believe without difficulty: that 
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it was an act of Divine Providence for the saving of Mr. 
H. from a death which, otherwise, would have overtaken 
him, 

Mr. H. was rather skilled at drawing, and after his re- 
covery from his illness he sketched the image he had seen 
so lively in his vision: the man, the box in which he stood 
on their way to the hospital, the extended right hand and 
the waving with the left one, by which he meant to say, 
“Make haste and come along with me”’—all this was plain- 
ly and truly reproduced in the picture drawn by Mr. H. 
This picture the present writer had in his hand and looked 
at it closely. He was also present in the sickroom when Mr. 
H. suddenly left his bed and made himself ready for the 
journey to the hospital. 


The daughter’s vision. 


A few years before that took place which was related 
in the foregoing narrative, the daughter of the family H. 
had a remarkable vision, which, as was shown not long 
after, was foreboding the death of a near relative. 

The young Miss H., late of a Sunday evening, had gone 
to bed and turned off the light. Having closed her eyes, she 
saw, to her great amazement, a coffin in which her brother 
lay as a corpse with features livid and distorted. She saw 
the trimmings of the coffin, and the wreaths lying on the 
coffin, on the floor, and on the piano, which was near by. 
She saw the chairs and the people who were in the room, 
and she saw herself sitting among the mourners, near the 
coffin. She saw it very plainly and in every single detail. 
But strange, indeed, she did not see it as in the room where 
she was lying, but she seemed to be removed to the parlor, 
where the scene, if we may use the expression, was laid. 
She saw it all when her eyes were closed; but as soon as 
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she opened them, the vision faded away, and she saw noth- 
ing but the things in her bedroom. She closed her eyes 
again, and the vision appeared just as vivid as before. This 
was repeated time and again. She tried to persuade herself 
that she was dreaming, but was soon obliged to admit that 
she was fully awake. The vision appeared over and over 
again, every time she closed her eyes. At length, this became 
unendurable; so she got up from the bed, went down on 
her knees, and in fervent prayers implored God to deliver 
her from the ghastly vision. Her prayers were heard. The 
vision did not return during the remaining part of the night. 
But she could not sleep. She lay awake all night; for even 
though the vision did not appear again, she could not throw 
it out of her mind, as it seemed to forebode the imminent 
death of her beloved brother. Fain she would have gone 
into her mother’s room, there to stay until morning. But 
she knew beforehand how shaken up and uneasy of mind her 
mother would be on hearing what had happened to her 
daughter. Although greatly troubled in mind, she, there- 
fore, resolved to stay in her room and wait for the day- 
break to appear. 

In the morning, when pale and weary of body and mind 
she sat at the breakfast table, she told her folks of the weird 
appearance during the night. Her mother was greatly dis- 
turbed and, like her daughter, believed that it was foreboding 
a calamity. But the son, whom most of all the vision con- 
cerned, only laughed at the whole thing. He made sport of 
his sister’s silly imaginations, as he jokingly called her vi- 
sion. ‘Never have I felt better,” said he, “than I do now. 
It will be a long time until you will see me in a coffin.” So 
they all hoped and made up their minds not to think of it 
any more, but to trust in God and leave it all in His hands. 

However, it was not to be a long time until the daughter’s 
vision was to become a reality, and in a way that none of 
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them could even have dreamed of. A few days after his sis- 
ter’s vision the young Mr. H., in a fit of mental aberration, 
suddenly coming on, committed suicide by hanging. Without 
any warning, he rushed up from the dinner table, went up 
to an attic room, and there performed his gruesome deed. 
Shortly before he left the table, he carried on a lively con- 
versation with his folks, and seemed to be cheerful of mind. 
For aught one could know, he was then sound of mind and 
did not show any sign whatever of insanity. Like so many 
other young men during the time of the World War, he 
also had been a soldier and had for several months been 
staying in a military training camp, waiting to be sent over 
to France. Towards the end of the war he was sent over, 
indeed, but never was at the firing line, as armistice was 
concluded among the warring armies a short time after H. 
and his comrades had embarked for France. Sometime after 
his return to America he was honorably discharged and, 
when mustered out of service, had been promoted to the 
rank of non-commissioned officer. 

But although not having taken part in any battle, he 
had, nevertheless, tasted sufficiently that curse of sinful hu- 
manity which is called war. While being at the training 
camp, he, as well as others who were to be sent over to 
the battle front, had to try out the gas masks. They were 
shut up in a room, and put on the masks, whereupon gas 
was let in. The mask allotted to H. probably was of a de- 
fective make. The gas filtered through, so that with every 
breath he was obliged to inhale the fumes. He was taken 
severely ill, but, seemingly, soon recovered. However, from 
that hour he was not fully himself again. He often had fits 
of fainting and failing memory; he was absent-minded and 
evidently found it hard to concentrate his thoughts on a 
certain subject. In a word, his mind was wandering. His 
folks had long observed that there was something wrong with 
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his head; but as yet he had never shown any sign of a dis- 
ordered mind, except, now and then, moments of failing 
memory and absence of mind, on which occasions he seemed 
to be oblivious to everything that was going on about him. 
Otherwise, he was a peaceable and kind-hearted young man, 
obedient and affectionate to his parents and sister. He was 
to them an object of pride and joy. It, therefore, is only 
natural that his desperate deed was to them a crushing blow 
which they took exceedingly hard. By and by, however, they 
learned to see it in a different light. They even were thank- 
ful to God for having “taken away” their son. The doctor 
who had treated him after his being mustered out of service 
declared that, had he lived much longer, his ailment very 
probably would have developed into complete madness. He 
was a tall fellow, strongly built, and endowed with great 
bodily strength; awful things might have happened if in his 
crazy brain he had nursed the idea of doing violence to any 
of his folks. They were also fully convinced that he had 
“ended well,” and that God did not hold him responsible for 
his rash action, which to them all was so unexpected. 

On the next Sunday afternoon, just a week after Miss 
H. had her vision, her brother was buried. Now she found 
herself again in the parlor where her brother lay as a corpse, 
but this time it was a grim reality. Everything was repeated 
just as seen in her vision: the coffin, the wreaths, the mourn- 
ers seated near the coffin and herself among them. In par- 
ticular, she recognized the wreaths that were placed on 
the piano, at the end nearest to the coffin. The flowers, 
the ribbons, the inscriptions, even the position of the wreaths 
—all was in every single detail exactly such as she had seen 
jt in her nocturnal vision. 

The events related above we put down in writing accord- 
ing to the oral statements of Miss H., and they were cor- 
roborated by her parents. We urged her to describe in 
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detail and as correctly as possible her remarkable vision, and 
what else was relative to it. She assured us, when telling her 
experiences, that everything appeared just as clear and vivid 
before her eyes as it did during the night when she saw the 
vision. 

The conclusion we, for our part, are forced to draw from 
this remarkable occurrence is this: that there is a “phychic 
world,” a spirit world, a world of non-material beings with 
which it, as well as other occurrences of a similar kind, is 
correlated, although in a way unknown to us. They all point 
to the existence of a world beyond and above the material 
and sensuous existence. Let the atheist and the materialistic 
scientist and philosopher turn up their noses and scoff at our 
“credulity” and “superstitious notions.” Let them, like the 
snail, shrink back into their shells of pretended wisdom and 
erudition. We, nevertheless, bow to facts when they seem 
to us to be authenticated and well confirmed; and we are 
quite unconcerned, whatever unbelief, even when appearing 
under the disguise of science, may have to object to it. 


XI 


THE MYSTERIOUS APPEARANCE 
AND DISAPPEARANCE OFA 
DALECARLIAN WOMAN 


ROM a little writing, called ‘““Ghost Stories, According 
to Eye-Witnesses,” by E. J. K., we take the liberty of 
citing the following very remarkable occurrence which seems 
to us trustworthy and well authenticated. It affords another 
striking evidence that there is a supersensible world—a world 
not subject to the laws that rule the material existence. 
Two farmers, J. A-n and P. O-n, who were still living 
when the writing in question was published, narrate as fol- 
lows: 


“Early in the year 1860 we were to Moon (a place in 
the parish of Glanshammar, in the province of Narke, Swe- 
den) for lumber. Then something happened that we have 
never been able to forget. About a quarter of a mile (equiv- 
alent to one and a half English miles) within the forest, 
north of Moon, in a wide glen, there is a cottage named 
Hult. We had just arrived there with our loads, when we 
let the horses stop a while in order to recover their breath. 
We were just going to have a chat with each other when 
from the cottage, situated within view and to which led a 
narrow driveway just from where we were holding, we saw 
a Dalecarlian woman (i.e., a woman from the province of 
Dalecarlia), with a wallet on her back, coming out and ap- 
proaching the place where we were resting. It was a clear, 
cold January morning; all over the fields the white snow 
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glittered in the bright sunlight. We saw very plainly how 
the narrow driveway was winding up to the cottage, which 
was situated at a distance of five or six butts’ length. Only 
at one single spot the way leading to the cottage could not 
be seen, as the view of it was interrupted by a rather big 
rock; otherwise, we could see it all over. Since the snow of 
the night before had stopped falling, none had passed there; 
no tracks whatever could be seen in the snow. We, therefore, 
thought that the woman, who was peddling “hair goods” 
and other articles for ladies, had lodged there overnight, 
and now was proceeding on her peddling route to the neigh- 
boring country places. She walked at a quick pace, not 
looking about to either side. 

“She had absented herself perhaps some twenty steps from 
the cottage when out from there came a man dressed like 
a farm laborer, who, at a quick pace, walked behind the 
woman, as if trying to overtake her. We saw everything 
so plainly that we could even observe that the man carried 
an axe in his right hand and, while walking, carefully ex- 
amined the edge of it. 

‘“‘Nearer and nearer came the woman, who, evidently, had 
seen neither us nor the man that was following her. 

“Halfway between us and the cottage was the aforemen- 
tioned rock, and there the man overtook the woman at the 
very same moment that the rock intercepted the view of 
them both. We just wondered what had become of them, 
when a thin smoke, like that of a puff from a smoking 
pipe, arose from behind the rock; whereupon the man, look- 
ing circumspectly about him, appeared on his way back to 
the cottage. 

“But what had become of the woman? 

“In breathless silence we stood there for a quarter of an 
hour or more, waiting to see her come forth from behind 
the rock—but in vain. 
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“Then we suspected that there was something wrong 
about it; we, therefore, made up our minds to see what was 
the matter. In the meantime the man had returned to the 
cottage and shut the door after him. He had probably not 
noticed us, who were partly concealed by two gigantic 
spruce trees standing close by the road. 

“We looked to the horses, took down our axes from the 
loads, and started on our trackless way to the rock. Hav- 
ing arrived there, we both cried out with amazement; for 
no tracks leading up to the cottage could be discovered in 
the snow. Having carefully ascertained this, we deliberated 
a while with each other; and then we decided to go forward 
up to the cottage. 


“Our consternation was indescribable, for along the whole 
way up to the Hult cottage there was not to be found a 
single track of a human being having passed there. We could 
hardly believe our own eyes, and, therefore, were rather 
uneasy of mind. 


“At last, we commended ourselves into the hands of God 
and entered the cottage. In there were two men seated, 
one of whom we recognized at once—a dark-complexioned 
man in working clothes and of treacherous appearance. The 
other man was the tailor Ramberg, whom we knew since 

long ago. 

“J. A-n, who was the spokesman, related what a strange 
vision we had seen, at which the younger man grew now 
pale and now red, and seemed more and more uneasy. 


“The tailor assured us in a trustworthy manner that no 
Dalecarlian woman had lodged there at least in a year; but 
he remembered very well that sometime in the past a wom- 
an peddling hair goods was granted permission to stay there 
overnight. ‘And,’ added he, ‘it was the day after the burial 
of my wife—the very day of St. Henry.’ 
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““Yes, but that is the same date as today,’ A-n rejoined, 
who, in the meantime, had looked up the date in the alma- 
nac of the house. ‘Yes, it is very strange, indeed. Have you 
ever since heard of the woman?’ 

““No,’ R. replied, ‘but Lars, the swain here, has seemed 
a little queer since that time. He has spoken of her, declar- 
ing her to be a witch; and he has dreamed of her several 
nights.’ 

“Here Ramberg was interrupted by Lars, who vehemently 
denied that it was true. He was very much confounded, and 
having whispered something to the old man, he went out 
into the yard and was gone when, after a while, we left the 
house to continue our way homeward. 

“From that day Lars had disappeared from the Hult cot- 
tage; but we never spoke of our vision to any one until many 
years after, when a corpse was found up there in the forest. 
An inquiry was held, from which it seemed to be clear that 
a murder had been committed; but nothing could be done 
in order to clear up the matter any further. 

“This much, however, was found: that the person, who 
had been dug down in a swamp, was a tall and strongly 
built female who, judging from her shoes and dress, might 
have been a Dalecarlian woman. 

“When, not long after our visit to the Hult cottage, 
Ramberg died, he had uttered some mysterious words about 
the weird occurence. He had, however, solemnly declared 
that he himself was innocent. 

‘Nobody has been able to give us a reasonable explanation 
of our vision, which, in every detail, is still fresh to our 
memory.” 


Reminiscences. 14. 
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Remarks by the present writer. 


The conclusion that necessarily must be drawn from the 
vision is this: that the dark-complexioned fellow Lars (who, 
perhaps, had gypsy blood in his veins) was the murderer of 
the Dalecarlian woman, and that it had happened just as 
the two men had seen it in their vision. 

Was it really the murdered woman’s spirit that, in so 
striking a manner and so true to what had happened, did 
reproduce the whole scene? 

Or rather, which we, for our part, are inclined to be- 
lieve, was it not a creative act of Divine Justice which 
wished that the crime should be revealed? The man had, 
in dreams, often seen the murdered woman. May not this 
have been to him just as many warning signals to con- 
fess his crime? And above all, may not that vision which 
was seen by the two farmers on the very anniversary of 
the perpetration of the crime have been a renewed and di- 
rect appeal to the man to ease his conscience by an open 
and full confession which for him would be the first and 
necessary step to be taken in order to be reconciled to God? 


Let this be as it may—every one is at liberty in this matter 
to believe whatsoever he pleases—but the occurrence itself 
seems to us so well authenticated that only the most in- 
veterate materialist and atheist can be bold enough to dis- 
believe it or try to explain it away. With such a person it 
is not worth while to reason. If he were consequent in 
his thinking, he could for just as good reason deny his own 
existence. For the witness of our senses is, in the one in- 
stance just as much as in the other, that which makes the 
verdict final. 


AT 


REMARKABLE PHENOMENA IN THE 
SKY 


A soldier’s strange experience. 
R. O., an American soldier during the horrible World 


War, who was on the western front and there .took 
part in several battles, once told the writer the following 
remarkable experience: 

Because of hardships endured in the war his health was 
broken, and he became afflicted with a severe chest trouble. 
He and many other soldiers were sent to southern France 
for their health. In the mild, sunny climate on the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea, O.’s health greatly improved so 
that, after some time, he could be sent home as recovered. 
Late in the evening, some day before he was to leave the 
place, he went out for a walk along the shore of the sea. 
It was a good while after sunset; the weather was mild 
and balmy, and the stars twinkled brightly in the sky. Just 
as he was walking along there, he saw a brightly shining 
cross on high, straight ahead of him, over the sea. On every 
side of the cross stars were twinkling, but in both arms of 
the cross itself there were no stars; however, the arms shone 
with a continuous light of the same brightness as that of 
the bigger stars in the proximity. QO. asserted that the vi- 
sion lasted half an hour, if not more. He walked to and 
fro on the shore, and, at times, turned his eyes in other di- 
rections of the heavens to see if the cross would appear 
there; but it kept unfailingly its position in the place where 
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first he had seen it. At last, it faded away slowly, and final- 
ly the marvelous image disappeared entirely. 

O. was an intelligent and highly gifted young man, but 
very skeptical in regard to religious matters. A freethinker, 
properly speaking, he was not; but he doubted greatly the 
truth of many of the Biblical narratives, and objected to 
certain Christian dogmas. This is mentioned to show that 
he was not a superstitious fellow who saw “ghosts in broad 
daylight,” and probably not at night either. He was a “ra- 
tionalist” and sought a natural explanation for everything 
that came under his observation. But much as he racked his 
brain, he could not find a reasonable explanation of this vision 
of his. He said that with the exception of his nearest rela- 
tives, the writer was the only person to whom he had told 
his vision. He had always feared lest, in the social circles 
where he used to move, they should make sport of him and 
ridicule him as being a superstitious weakling if to any of 
them he would tell his marvelous experience. 

O. assured us that, on the occasion, no religious thoughts 
whatever occupied his mind; nor was there anything in his 
mind that could create a hallucination of so strange a kind— 
if possible at all it would be (which we greatly doubt) for 
a person to see for half an hour a big cross shining brightly 
in the sky. And still more impossible it seems to us if that 
person is somewhat of a skeptic or a rationalist. 

A strictly natural explanation of the strange phenomenon 
—in the sense O. and other like-minded persons understand 
the word “natural’’—neither, of course, the present writer 
could give him. But we think that the marvelous sight was 
a sign by means of which God tried to bring him back to 
the faith of his childhood—to him who so wonderfully had 
preserved him during all the horrors of the war. Let him 
who wants to do so, ridicule this belief of ours. We, never- 
theless, are convinced that this is the true natural explana- 
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tion to be given in the present case. That the marvelous 
vision did not effect such a change of mind in our friend O. 
is not inconsistent with the view we hold. On the con- 
trary, it confirms the scriptural truth that God invites, but 
forces none to believe. 

The same O. also told of another peculiar, but rather 
frequent, occurrence during the war, namely, that those who 
were killed in battle often had a strong presentiment of it. 
On the morning of a day it happened often that now one, 
now another, of the soldiers came forth, solemnly declaring, 
“Today it will be my turn,” i. e., to be killed. They said 
farewell to their comrades, sent greetings to relatives or 
friends, or asked that some specified article should be de- 
livered to this or that person after the return of their sur- 
viving comrades to America. O. said that he could not re- 
member a single instance of the predictions having failed. 
Before night the prediction came true. In the course of the 
day the person who had the presentiment fell or was mor- 
tally wounded. We have also from other quarters heard 
the same thing confirmed. Fain we would hope that some, 
at least, of those who received such a warning profited by 
it, and in real earnest turned to Him who alone can save 
even from eternal death. 


The glimmering cloud. 


The writer takes the liberty of mentioning a rather pecu- 
liar phenomenon which once he saw in the sky, and of 
which, although it happened many years ago, he has a lively 
remembrance. 

It was a day in the latter half of the month of April, 
between eight and nine o’clock in the evening. Spring was 
early that year. The apple trees were already in full bloom, 
which is not very common in New England at so early a 
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time, not even in its southernmost parts. The writer was 
seated on the veranda of his house, looking at the beautiful 
evening sky. Only a few fleecy clouds, now and then, were 
sailing over the heavens. Just as he was sitting there, ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, a little cloud, almost circular in 
form, rose above the eastern horizon. It sailed slowly on- 
wards over the heavens and passed almost right over the 
zenith. The stars in the sky stood out brightly against 
the dark cloud islet as it sailed onwards. During all the 
time it was visible, it emitted a phosphorescent, flickering, 
faint light, as when a candlelight or a firebrand is about 
to go out. The flickering light seemed to issue from the 
side of the little cloud that was skyward, but it was bright 
enough to illuminate even the earthward side of it. One 
might say that there was a continuous emission of faint 
flashes of lightning. We looked at it most attentively all 
the time the little cloud islet was visible. Even when slow- 
ly vanishing below the western horizon, it had the same 
phosphorescent or flickering appearance. Nothing like it 
could be discovered in the other few cloudlets that, now and 
then, appeared on the heavens. The aforementioned little 
cloud was the only one of its kind. Even the writer’s wife 
looked simultaneously at the flickering little cloud most of 
the time it was visible. 


The phenomenon we have just described was, of course, 
a strictly natural occurrence; there can be no doubt as to 
that. The flickering, or lightning-like, emissions of light 
were probably caused by weak electrical discharges in the 
cloud. But in all events, whatever may have caused it, it 
was a most peculiar and extremely rare phenomenon. Never 
before nor after, have we witnessed anything like it. 


XIII 
“THE REDEEMED PROMISE 


An Uppsala student’s marvelous experiences. 


7T*HE most remarkable and also best authenticated phe- 
. nomenon “from the other side’—that is, appearances of 
spirits of deceased persons—that has come to the knowledge 
of the present writer is the following mysterious and, from 
the natural point of view, inexplicable event. It happened in 
the university town of Uppsala, Sweden, towards the end of 
the past century, and at that time was very well known in 
academic circles. Therefore, let no one think that its origin 
is to be sought among credulous and superstitious country 
people. On the contrary, the scene is laid, if that expression 
may be used, within “the learned world” and in circles that, 
in those times, were very skeptical and of materialistic ten- 
dencies. A clergyman of Stockholm, Carl Edquist, has given 
a detailed account of it in his ‘“Reminiscences from School” ; 
and another clergyman, F. F. B-s, in private writings to the 
noted Danish divine, the Dean of Chapter, Martensen-Lar- 
sen, has further confirmed the trustworthiness of the nar- 
ration. The two clergymen first named were at Uppsala 
simultaneously with the student who had the remarkable 
visions of which we shall tell immediately; especially we 
want to call the reader’s attention to the fact that F. F. B-s 
was the said student’s confidant and bosom friend. Many 
persons are still living (when this is written), of whom 
several hold important offices of Church and State, who can 
testify to the truth of it. Let it also be added that the 
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student in question, on the advice of the noted Professor 
Rudin (now late), well known in the whole Protestant 
Christianity, has by his own hand made complete and detailed 
notes of the occurrences (which notes the clergymen just 
mentioned all have had in their hands). And this being so, 
it must be admitted by all clear-thinking persons that we 
have unchallengeable and trustworthy witnesses in sufficient 
numbers—‘“‘a great cloud of witnesses.” ““What further need 
have we of witnesses?” To the writer, at least, it seems 
as though even the most inveterate materialist and skeptic 
should not fail to receive a deep impression from it. But 
now to the narrative itself, which briefly runs as follows: 

Two boys, one of whom was named Forsmark, had from 
the library of their home parish jointly borrowed a little 
book entitled “The Spirit World,” which contains many re- 
markable things. The abstruse contents of this book raised 
many questions in their childish minds. ‘They made the 
mutual agreement that he who died first, should reveal 
himself to the one who was surviving. Forsmark was then 
only ten years old; the other boy, probably a few years 
older. 

Four years after this took place, Forsmark was sent to 
the Fjellstedt School at Uppsala (a semi-private college, at- 
tended mostly by scholars who intend to be ministers) ; in 
the year following his friend and comrade died. 

His friend’s promise to reveal himself after death F. 
had not taken seriously; and as year after year passed by 
without anything being heard from his deceased comrade, 
he did not put any confidence in it at all. 

It happened to Forsmark as it has happened to so many 
others: He came in close contact with the materialistic ideas 
which then were rampant at Uppsala as well as at most 
other European universities (and probably at those in Amer- 
ica, too). He became an agnostic. About a supersensible 
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world we can know nothing—so he argued—and probably 
such a world does not even exist. However, he did not 
try to force his doubts upon others; he kept them to him- 
self, but they were to him a source of constant torment. “A 
deeper inferno,” he said after his conversion, “for man there 
is not in this life than, in the innermost of his soul, to lack 
a sure foundation for his faith. Terrible is the responsibility 
of those who wantonly try to rob their fellow men of their 
belief in God.’’* 

But the spiritual world of whose existence he doubted so 
strongly was to give him an overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. Forsmark’s friend, at last, redeemed his promise. 
It was in the beginning of the spring term, in the year 1891. 
In the night between February 11-12, F. awoke; and hav- 
ing opened his eyes, he, to his great amazement, saw his de- 
ceased friend standing by his bed. At first he thought it 
was an illusion or a so-called hallucination; but he was 
soon fully convinced that the vision was real. He, however, 
did not dare to speak to him; in a while the vision disap- 
peared. 

In the evening of February 13, just as he was going to 
bed, he again saw his friend standing near the table. F. 
sat down, looking at him a while; soon, however, he had 
disappeared. 

In the night between Feb. 15-16, he saw his deceased 
friend standing close by the bed. F. now took heart to ask 
him what he wanted. His friend made no answer, but put 
his hand on his forehead. F. fainted; when he regained 
consciousness, he was alone in the room. 

In the afternoon of Feb. 19, Forsmark took a walk to- 
gether with a comrade who as yet had no knowledge of 
the appearances. Suddenly his dead friend appeared, walk- 


* Compare the narrative “Among the Breakers of Doubt,’ Part 
i 14, 
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ing by his side and dressed in the same way as when he was 
living. His eyes were sharply fixed on F. In order to get 
away from him, he went over to the other side of his com- 
rade; but the apparition followed him. In a while, however, 
the vision disappeared. 

At half past seven o’clock in the evening of Feb. 23, F. 
was alone in the cemetery esplanade. Suddenly his dead 
friend stood by his side. F. then took heart to ask him what 
he wanted. He answered, “I have come to take you to an- 
other world.” F. then turned into the Ironbridge Street, and 
now the dead friend disappeared. 
~ During the latter nights Forsmark had not dared to be 
alone, but always had comrades with him. They all heard 
divers sounds and noises in the room, and plainly saw how 
objects were moved about as if by themselves; but to none 
the phantom appeared except to F. During the night between 
February 25-26 several persons were in the room with F. 
One of them did not believe at all in “the ghost stories,” 
but ridiculed them altogether. However, he was soon fully 
convinced of their reality. That night the weird phenomena 
became almost threatening. All of the visitors heard strokes 
on the lamp. From the shelves books were thrown down, 
some of which hit F. or his friends. The bookstand, which 
was placed on a chest of drawers, fell to the floor. A de- 
canter, filled with water, did not break. It was.as if some- 
one with a cautious hand had lifted it down to the floor. 

On the afternoon of March 1, F. was alone in the as- 
sembly room of the school. The dead friend appeared again. 
F. asked him what he wanted. His friend answered that he 
wanted to redeem his promise. ‘““But why are you to take 
me to another world?” F. asked. ‘‘Because they are waiting 
for you there,” was the answer, whereupon he vanished. 

Now a few comparatively quiet nights passed by. There 
was, however, hardly any night but that in some way the 
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spirit made his presence known; for instance, by noises of 
different kinds, as knockings, moving of pieces of furniture 
about the room, throwing about of bunches of keys and other 
small articles. The principal of the school, Prof. Kjerfstedt, 
was sent for; but, at first, he did not believe that there was 
anything supernatural at all in what they had experienced. 
He thought that some natural explanation of it would be 
found. Afterwards, however, he too was convinced that an 
explanation from purely natural causes would not be suf- 
ficient here. 

Soon, however, the final catastrophe was to come. The 
night between March 14-15 was worse than any before. It 
simply seemed to be unendurable. Forsmark had now two 
comrades with him. At first, knockings were heard, which 
grew louder the longer they lasted. A ruler lying on the 
table beat against it a long time without any visible hand 
touching it. When it had become still, F. took it in his hand; 
but at once it was snatched from him and flung to the floor. 
The rocking-chair was in almost constant motion. The table, 
being in the middle of the room, was quickly moved away 
to one of the walls. The pillow was snatched away from 
F. and flung to the floor. His comrades moved their beds, 
one to each side of F.’s bed; and they all put their heads 
on the same pillow. But that was of no avail. It was snatched 
away from them with a speed as if done in a rage. 

Professor Rudin had already before been initiated in the 
case. He had given the advice that Forsmark should 
calmly and alone receive the spirit. From this, however, 
F. was dissuaded by his comrades, who feared he could not 
stand it. This well-meant, but ill-judged, interference, never- 
theless, served God’s plans; for thereby more of F.’s com- 
rades got an opportunity to convince themselves of the reality 
of the mysterious phenomena, who, otherwise, would not 
have believed if they had only had his words to rely on; 
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for then they probably would have resorted to the expedient 
which is so common in such cases: to declare it all to be 
mere fancies—the products of an overworked imaginative 
faculty. Now it was a means in the hands of God to con- 
vince them of the continued existence of the human soul 
even after bodily death. 

In the morning, after the ghastly night just described, F. 
and his comrades went to Prof. Rudin to ask his advice. He 
counseled them, above all, to keep the matter secret. If 
the newspapers got hold of it, there would be a discussion 
on it without end. What God, perhaps, wished to bestow for 
their own good would be thwarted by being vulgarized, and 
denied and ridiculed by many. Forsmark should prepare 
to receive the spirit in private, which should have been done 
long before. The spirit probably had some errand to him; 
the knockings, noises, etc., were meant to attract the atten- 
tion of his presence. F. should, by earnest prayer, prepare 
to receive the visit of the spirit. He should, on this occasion, 
be very friendly and ask the spirit whether he could do 
anything for him, or if he could pray for him. 

Agreeably to the Professor’s advice, Forsmark now made 
up his mind to stay alone in his room the next night. He 
fell into sleep immediately, and slept soundly until about half 
past twelve o'clock. Then he awoke and felt keenly that 
his deceased friend would soon appear. In a quarter of 
an hour he stood by Forsmark’s bed. The moon shone 
brightly through the window into the room; F., therefore, 
could very plainly see him. 

For a while they keenly looked at each other. Forsmark 
felt a tremendous strain of body and mind. But the dead 
friend took a chair, moved it to the bed, and sat down. This 
quieted F.’s uneasiness, so that he now dared speak to the 
spirit. Between the two the following remarkable conversa- 
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tion ensued, which, soon after, was committed to writing 
by Forsmark himself. 


Forsmark: ““What is your present state?” 


The spirit: “Do not disturb the peace of the dead. Till 
judgment day they rest in their abode; but their spirits 
wander about disconsolate, peaceless.” 

Forsmark: “But, then, have you no hope?” 


The spirit: “Do not ask me about that, for I am not al- 
lowed to answer you. I must not give you too deep an in- 
sight into the spirit world.” 

Forsmark: “Can I not do at.ything for you?” 

The spirit: “Yes, you can do me a favor; but can I rely 
completely on your silence?” 

When F. answered in the affirmative, the spirit gave him 
a charge to perform, whereupon the conversation continued. 

Forsmark: “But did you not say first that you had come 
to take me to another world?” 

The spirit: “Yes, I have come for your sake, too. You 
need be warned; and, moreover, I have a presentiment that 
you will not live long.” 

Forsmark: “But if this be so, should I not discontinue my 
studies ?”’ 

The spirit: “No, for my presentiment need not necessari- 
ly come true; but even if it does, you, nevertheless have a 
mission to fulfill, and that just at the school here.” 

Forsmark: “But why did you choose me to perform 
your charge?” 

The spirit: “Partly because I had a promise to redeem 
to you; partly because I thought I could be of service to 
you; and partly because no one else of my comrades would 
be able to stand this.” 

Forsmark: “But to what purpose was all this noise you 
have caused ?” 
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The spirit: “It was only to call your attention to my 
presence. It would not have occurred if you had not im- 
parted the matter to so many, whereby much unnecessary 
fuss has ensued. In this respect you have acted wrongly, 
and have unduly spun out the time.” 

Forsmark: “But why did you not tell me your errand 
the first times, when I was alone?” 

The spirit: ““Then you had not courage to listen to me 
calmly.” 

Forsmark: “But now that you have told me your errand 
and redeemed your promise, you cannot but perceive that 
this cannot continue any longer. You must discontinue your 
visits.” 

The spirit: “This I perceive very well, and therefore” — 
he now rose from the chair—‘‘farewell—as I both hope and 
fear—forever.”’ 


The conversation had come to an end, and the dead friend 
disappeared instantaneously. He never appeared again. 
Forsmark now knocked at the wall of the adjoining room, 
where his comrades were waiting, that they should come in. 
He was altogether exhausted, and had to rest several days 
until he was able to resume his schoolwork. 


Forsmark’s dead friend, as already said, never appeared 
again; but his roommates told him that in one of the fol- 
lowing nights something was heard while he was sleeping. 
F. answered that he knew it would come. It was the sign, 
Forsmark said, that the spirit was pleased with the per- 
formance of the charge he had given him. What that charge 
was no one, of course, was told. F. took that secret with 
him to the grave. 

Forsmark had now gotten the question answered that so 
long had troubled his mind, and he got it when it was most 
needed. He had been convinced in the most overwhelming 
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way that a supersensuous world—even a spirit world—does 
exist. The darkness of doubt which had dimmed his soul 
was dispelled; as an erring wanderer he now hastened to get 
back to the paternal home that the deceptive mirage of un- 
belief had enticed him to leave. As soon as he was certain 
that there is a God (in the Christian sense of the word), 
it did not take long until he was sure of the reliableness of 
the faith of his childhood ; he could once more have full con- 
fidence in a heavenly Father. The revelation from the spirit 
world did not fail to have a mighty influence over him. The 
words of Abraham to the rich man in Hades, “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
if one rise from the dead,”’ could not be applied to him; for 
he had not been a doubter by his own choice. On the con- 
trary, it had given him deep pain to be obliged, as he then 
believed, to give up what to him had been the most precious 
things in the world: the God of his childhood and the 
simple and sincere faith he had inherited from his pious 
parents. he hardened, mocking skeptic and atheist does 
not regret such a loss (so, at least, he claims). On the con- 
trary, he would be much embarrassed and disappointed if 
he were obliged to believe in what he has so zealously and 
boldly ridiculed and denied. On him a revelation, such as 
was granted to Forsmark, very probably would be wasted 
in vain. 

Forsmark was a student of no ordinary talent, and a 
nobler character than his is seldom to be found—‘‘too noble, 
indeed, for this world,” says his closest friend, the afore- 
mentioned clergyman, F. F. B-s. His schoolmates used to 
say of him, ‘He will, in the course of time, be an arch- 
bishop”; which is an eloquent testimony of how gifted he 
was, and how much they thought of him. 

But the humble and unpretentious student Forsmark did 
not cherish such high-soaring plans. Quietly he had made 
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up his mind to pass an ordinary examination for the min- 
istry, and then offer himself as a missionary on some foreign 
field. But not even this humble goal did he reach. He was 
taken ill, and already on January 23, 1895, he died of con- 
sumption. His friend, F. F. B-s, sat at his deathbed the 
last days of his life. 

How deeply felt was the loss of their departed friend, a 
comrade of his gave utterance to in the following words: 

“No one will grudge our friend F. for having already re- 
ceived the crown. But hardly there was any one so in- 
dispensable to the future of our people as he was. The loss 
to the kingdom of God certainly would have been less had 
all of us, his comrades, been called away, and he alone al- 
lowed to remain.” 

These words, even though to us they seem rather hyper- 
bolic, nevertheless, bear witness to his great talents and how 
highly esteemed and loved he was by his schoolmates and 
others who came in close contact with him. 

But the young student Forsmark, short though was his 
span of life, has not lived in vain. The mission he—mostly 
in an indirect way, we think—carried on at the university, 
especially among the large circle of his comrades, may not 
have been insignificant. Thus also his departed friend had 
assured him with the words: 

“You have a mission to fulfill, and just at the school 
here.” 

And, moreover, who is able to tell what God may have 
had in readiness for him in the other world! Perhaps, he 
there had a still greater mission to fulfill. Only the great 
last day—the day of the second coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—will reveal even this to us. 

Forsmark seldom and reluctantly spoke about the revela- 
tions that had been granted him. They were a treasure he 
would prefer to keep and meditate upon in his own heart. 
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However, at the urgent request of Prof. Rudin, he was pre- 
vailed upon to commit to writing, precisely and in order, the 
marvelous things he had experienced. When asked by a 
friend of his how he could remember all so well, he fixed 
his deep eyes on his friend and answered: 


“What one gets in this way burns itself deep into one’s 
soul’; 1. e., such things one does not forget easily, and who 
of us would, if similar things had been experienced by us! 


“Thus, we have here Forsmark’s own narration about 
these mysterious experiences. Nearer we cannot come. But 
it seems to me that we have come so near that we can feel 
the breath of the unseen guest” (Martensen-Larsen in his 


work “About Death and the Dead’’). 


In these words of the noted Danish divine we, for our 
part, concur unhesitatingly. Nearer to the ‘unknown world” 
we can hardly come. In this earthly life of ours we should 
not expect to look deeper ‘‘behind the veil.’ And it is ex- 
tremely rare, indeed, that we are allowed to behold even 
so much.* Between this world of ours and the invisible one— 
that is, the spiritual world—there probably will always be 
“a great gulf fixed,’ which none of us should try to pass 
over as long as we are fettered to earthly existence. 


The revelations we, according to authentic sources, have 
related in the foregoing verify and confirm two Christian 
truths that are explicitly and unambiguously set forth in 
Holy Scripture: 


* In the celebrated works of Camille Flammarion and F. W. 
H. Myers are given hundreds of instances of apparitions and 
manifestations of human spirits, of which some occurred long 
after the dissolution of the body. Unquestionably, most of these 
occurrences are authentic and trustworthy; but none are so con- 
vincing and so overwhelmingly well attested as the wonderful ex- 
periences of the student Forsmark. They point as directly as pos- 
sible to the certainty of the human soul’s survival of bodily death. 
“Nearer we cannot come.” 


Reminiscences. 15. 
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1. There is a life beyond the grave, and that life is a con- 
scious life: the human personality survives bodily death. 

2. The state of the dead is conditioned by their relation 
to the eternal world while they were on earth; ‘each one 
receives the things done in the body—whether they be good 
or bad2})2.Cor..5:.10. 

At least in “the intermediate state,’ that is, the transi- 
tion from this world to the eternal one, the spirits of the 
dead seem to be keenly interested in what takes place on 
earth; and particularly interested they are in those per- 
sons with whom they were intimately associated during 
earthly life. This, indeed, is in full accordance with the 
Biblical and Christian views. Luke 16. 10ff. 

But the revelations also confront us with the grave truth, 
worthy of the most earnest consideration, that not every- 
thing “over there’ is so “‘roseate’” as nowadays so many 
people are dreaming of, who boldly assert that everybody 
will be blessed through his own faith—whatever that faith 
may have been—and that it matters very little what a 
man believes or does not believe. On the contrary, the 
revelations confirm the Biblical doctrine of a retribution in 
the world to come, and that this retribution will be ac- 
cording to our deeds, yea, according to the whole disposition 
of our minds during our life in the body. Hebr. 9. 27, 2 
Cor. 5. 10, Rev. 20. 11-15. 

Forsmark’s young friend had not attained the age of 
adolescence when he was called away by death, and had 
probably not committed any gross sins. But his heart, his life 
as a whole, had not been right before God. The doleful 
words, “The spirits wander about disconsolate, peaceless,” 
etc., compel us to believe that he too was in the world of 
the blissless, even though as yet only in the “forecourts” of 
it. His words to his friend at the moment of their parting, 
“Farewell—as I both hope and fear—forever,” confirm to 
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a certainty this belief of ours. He hopes that his friend 
shall never share the fate that awaits him; but himself he 
dreads this fate which, on judgment day, shall be his in full 
measure. 

Remarkable, indeed, were the revelations that were 
granted to Forsmark, and particularly remarkable they were 
because by them F. was brought back to the faith of his 
childhood and to the revelation infinitely more fully given 
in the Word of God. Had not this been effected, even the 
appearances of his dead friend, extremely marvelous and 
astounding though they were, would have been of no avail 
to him. For only God’s Word can, in a true sense, give 
spirit and life to the human souls who are perishing in the 
darkness of sin, and suffering from all the miseries caused 
by sin. 

I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh 
unto the Father but by me. St. John 14. 6. 

This is life eternal that they should know thee, the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 


pee sOnn 17. 13. 


XIV 


WHAT WAS THE MEANING OF THE 
DREAM? 


H. BLOOM, already at the age of nineteen, had im- 


migrated to America. When the present writer met him 
the first time, Bloom was in his seventy-sixth year. Bloom— 
under that name we introduce him to our readers—was an 
intelligent man, who, although not having attended any 
institute of learning, had through self-study acquired a not 
insignificant degree of information, especially within the 
various domains of natural science. He also took a keen 
interest in fraternal societies. He was instrumental in the 
founding of a number of clubs and lodges among the Scan- 
dinavian people in the city where he lived, and was con- 
sidered an oracle within fraternal circles. His words carried 
weight in all matters relative to the lodge. 

In regard to religion Bloom was a confirmed skeptic, al- 
though of the more moderate kind, which is to say that he 
was tolerant towards those having opinions contrary to his 
own—a commendable trait, not always found in freethink- 
ers and agnostics. This also explains why Mr. B. and the. 
present writer could be on amicable terms, in spite of the 
fact that on most points relative to religion they differed as 
widely as night from day. Already at his paternal home in 
Sweden he had imbibed prejudices against the Bible and the 
Christian religion. These prejudices were further heightened 
by the influence of a near relative, who, in his time, was a 
writer of some renown in the southern part of Sweden. This 
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relative of his was a naturalist of the materialistic school. 
Among other writings of his was a voluminous work on 
“The Descent of Man,” in which the Darwinian hypotheses 
on evolution were blazed about and maintained with a 
vengeance. If we remember rightly, it was jokingly called 
“L.’s Bible”; and to our friend Bloom it was, indeed, the 
bible that solved—so he thought—all the riddles of existence. 
The views set forth in this work he adopted entirely. 

It was a great want with B., as it has been with so many 
others, that, although intelligent and by nature endowed 
with a clear head, he had not knowledge enough to ascertain 
in a thorough and consistent manner the hypotheses and 
“scientific” guesses he was made familiar with in the ma- 
terialistic and agnostic literature he devoured so eagerly. T'o 
this must be added, what with full reason may be called a 
defect, that he took very little notice, if any at all, of what 
from the other side can be adduced as evidence for the credi- 
bility of the Bible and the Christian doctrines of God, crea- 
tion, man, etc. In this respect he was on the same level as 
most other agnostics and “liberal thinkers.” 

Several years before his death his wife had died. He then 
“broke up” their home (children there were none by their 
marriage) and retired from the employment he had held for 
many years. He was independent financially; so he could, 
without worrying for his earthly future, make himself com- 
fortable. He went to live with one family L., and with 
these people he stayed until his death. 

Our acquaintance with Bloom extended over a period 
of nearly two years. It was, however, only at intervals— 
sometimes far between—that we met. But the last few weeks 
we called on him almost every day. He was then very weak, 
and the faculties of hearing and seeing were failing rapidly. 
However, he was confined to bed only the last four or five 
days. Neither he himself nor those who attended to him 
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thought the end would be so near. Although an agnostic 
in religious matters he, nevertheless, was superstitious in a 
marked degree, which is a trait of character not seldom found 
in those who think they are too enlightened to believe in the 
God of the Bible and the Christian truths. This is, indeed, 
in full accordance with what the Bible says of such men; 
namely, that those who do not believe the divine truth put 
themselves in such a situation that, at last, they must believe 
the lie. 2 Thess. 2. 11, 12.. Bloom believed in dreams and 
fortune-telling. Sometime before the writer learned to know 
him, a fortune teller had assured him he had yet ten more 
years to live. He was convinced that this would come true, 
because, on other occasions, said he, her predictions had come 
true. However, “the last enemy,” death, overtook him be- 
fore he had completed his seventy-eighth year; consequently, 
several years before the time the fortune teller had promised 
him. 

I (for the sake of convenience the writer now begs leave 
to use the pronoun “I’’) had never before had any serious 
conversation with B. on religious matters, except that, when 
there was an opportunity of it, I had tried to show him how 
meaningless and inconceivable human life as well as all 
existing things would be were we to give up the belief in 
a personal God and the continuance of life beyond the grave; 
that is, the immortality of our souls. For I have, during the 
many years of my ministry, had the experience that it is 
of no avail to discuss the specific Christian truths with an 
agnostic or any person who is inimical to Christianity if he 
disbelieves the existence of a personal God, even the God 
of the Bible. He must believe that before he can be induced 
to listen to such subjects as sin, repentance, grace, and the 
necessity of a reconciliation with God. But now, perceiving 
that his end was fast approaching, I felt it my bound duty 
to show him direct to Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, and to 
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His cross. I tried to convince him that as a poor, miserable 
sinner he was to be saved, if saved at all he should be. But 
this was for him a hard thing to believe, as he had—so he 
believed—always lived a thoroughly upright life. It is to be 
regretted, indeed, that this seems to be a rather general be- 
lief in social clubs and fraternal societies. However, he did 
not contradict me directly; there were even moments when 
I thought I noticed a weak assent: on his part. During the 
last two days of his life he was almost unable to speak and, 
part of the time, senseless. I, therefore, dare not pronounce 
an opinion on what effect my words may have had on his 
mind; neither what may have taken place in the innermost 
of his soul. First the great last day—the judgment day— 
will bring this into light. Only this I will say, that it is a 
most dangerous thing to defer making repentance until you 
are on your deathbed. “‘A true repentance is never too late, 
but a late repentance is seldom true.” 

Bloom, on some occasion, had given his hostess, Mrs. L., 
an old Swedish Bible, which, by inheritance, for several 
generations had belonged to the Bloom family. He had then 
uttered that it was of no avail to him; but she could keep 
it if she were interested in it. He had also told her that, if 
there is a life after this, he would come and tell her of it. 
Mrs. L. did not pay much attention to his promise, but 
rather doubted his ability to keep it even though a life there 
be beyond the grave. During the two or three weeks fol- 
lowing his death, nothing was heard from him, which 
strengthened her suspicion that he would be unable to re- 
veal himself to her. But then it so happened that one night, 
towards the morning, Mrs. L. had a very singular dream, 
which was so vivid and to her consciousness so clear that 
it seemed to her more like an actual experience than a mere 
dream. She saw Bloom appear before her bed, dressed in 
his every-day clothes, which she had seen him wear so often 
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when alive. He looked very serious and fixed his eyes keenly 
on her. At first, he was silent; but then he said in a loud 
voice and very firmly: 

“The Bible I gave you, you must not give away to any- 
one else.” 

Quite naturally Mrs. L. was very much astonished at 
the appearance, but, nevertheless, had the courage to ask 
him: 

“How have you gotten it now, Mr. B.?” 

He looked seriously at her, and said only these words: 

“That I must not tell you.” 

But just as he said this, Mrs. L. found herself sitting erect 
in the bed and fully awake. Even then B. stood before her, 
but disappeared instantaneously. She could hardly settle to 
her own satisfaction whether she was awake when she had 
the vision or whether is was only a dream. It probably was a 
“Veridical” dream—that is our belief—in which the dead 
man’s spirit appeared to her soul—or “‘subconscious mind,” 
as some people nowadays would call it. 

A remarkable dream, however, it was; thus much, at least, 
must be conceded. It is not very common in dreams that we 
have the perception that one from the spirit world reveals 
himself to us. In ordinary cases, when we dream of departed 
friends or relatives, we have no remembrance of their being 
dead. ‘The present writer has many a time dreamed of his 
parents, especially of his mother; but in his dreams it has 
never occurred to him that they were dead. But when it 
sometimes happens, they (our departed friends, etc.) seem 
to have a message, something of importance, to impart to 
us, which usually takes place under symbolical images or in 
a roundabout way, if we may use such an expression. And 
so it may have been in this case. May not the meaning of 
the dream have been this: that he had now found out that 
the Bible is a trustworthy book, yea, a book of the greatest 
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value, which his hostess would do well to read and to medi- 
tate on what she was reading? This is our conviction, and 
Mrs. L. herself was inclined to share the same belief. 

His answer to the question how he now fared, gives us 
much to think about. How well, indeed, that our dim eyes 
cannot penetrate the veil that conceals from us the eternal 
world! We should probably not be able to endure to look 
deep into it. We have here—so it seems to us—a corrobora- 
tion of what we read in the foregoing narrative, namely, 
the Uppsala student Forsmark’s wonderful experiences. We 
remember the words of his deceased friend: 

“IT must not give you too deep an insight in the spirit 
world.” 

We think this surely means that it is in accordance with 
God’s all-wise plans that in this life we should know no 
more about the other, that is, the unseen, world, than God 
has revealed to us in His Holy Word. The glimpses ‘“‘be- 
hind the veil” that now and then are granted to a few in- 
dividuals are exceptions to the rule. In some cases we can 
clearly see their meaning; in others we had better not attempt 
to give any explanation at all. 

But we who still are in this life should take special care 
to remember and pay strict attention to these words of Holy 
Scripture: 

It is appointed unto all men once to die, and after this 
cometh judgment. Hebr. 9. 27. 


XV 
A VIStl TOs A Dit sa 


A minister's wonderful experiences while 
being apparently dead. 


“WT is a peculiar title, indeed, you have given to your nar- 

rative if thereby you mean anything else than mere fic- 
tion or a product of extravagant imagination.” So, probably, 
some of our readers will say about the following narration. 
Let us, however, listen to what he had to tell of it who really 
believed he once had made a visit to the abodes of human 
souls after their departure from earthly life. 

The Rev. G., a noted clergyman of the Lutheran Church 
in U. S. A., and very well known to the present writer, on 
one occasion had met with a severe automobile accident. 
He was picked up from the street as dead, and a policeman 
was going to send for an undertaker to take care of his 
body. But a Catholic nurse who lived in the neighborhood 
and had seen the accident had grave suspicions that he was 
not really dead. She insisted on that he should be taken to 
the Catholic Hospital, which was situated not far from there. 
And so they did. Here he lay, during several days, sense- 
less and apparently dead. At last, however, he awoke from 
his deathlike stupor and recovered slowly. 

While in the state of apparent death, he had the most 


* The abodes of disembodied human spirits after bodily death. 
Many people, even some very learned theologians, believe in an 
intermediate state where the human souls, or at least some of 
them, are kept until Judgment Day. Hades, therefore, is neither 
heaven nor hell in the proper sense of these words. 
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marvelous visions. He was removed to Hades, and there 
he saw things so remarkable that it would be impossible to 
describe them in human language. He had visited the habita- 
tions of the blessed spirits as well as those of the damned 
ones. There was such an awe-inspiring seriousness about it 
all that it would be almost a sacrilege to describe the visions 
even if he were able to do so. Only this he would say, that 
what he had seen was very much different from the notions 
people generally have of the state prevailing on the other 
side of earthly existence. So vivid and so perceptible had 
it appeared to him, and so deep an impression had it made 
on his mind that, yet many years after he had the visions, 
it seemed to him as though he never had experienced any- 
thing more real. It was not at all like the flitting, shadowy, 
and chaotic images that follow one another in a common 
dream, and often are forgotten already before one is fully 
awake. What he saw took place in an orderly manner and 
with such a-clearness and precision that it would be hard 
to find its equal even in experiences we have in our waking 
state. 

When G. entered Hades—we cite his own words, even 
though we make him speak in the third person—he met 
two deceased clergymen with whom he, during their earth- 
ly life, had been closely associated. They said to him, “You 
must not stay here, G.; you must go back to earth, for you 
have much to do there yet.” So also it came to pass, and his 
later fortunes amply confirmed the truth of what they Hee 
told him. jr satiees 

During the time G. was at the hospital, a member 4 his 
church had also met with an accident that made it necessary 
for him to submit to a serious operation. This was done 
at another hospital than where G. was a patient. Having 
awaked from his long stupor, G. asked immediately, “How 
is A. (the person just mentioned) ? I must see him at once.” 
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Greatly astonished, the nurse asked him how he could know 
anything about A., as he (G.) had been senseless all the 
time after his being brought to the hospital, and, moreover, 
nobody here knew anything about A. or what had happened 
to him. “I met him,” answered G., “when I came out of 
Hades; and he said to me he would rather die than to sub- 
’ ‘The truth is that, a few years 
before, this A. had undergone a dangerous and very painful 
operation, which made him afraid of submitting to another 
one. “Go at once to the H. Hospital,” G. then said to him, 
“and let Dr. S. perform the operation. Take my word for 
it that you will be all right again.” G. insisted on being 
taken to the hospital where A. was convalescing. As it was 
feared that G.’s condition would grow worse if his request 
was denied, they, at last, complied with his wishes, and 
after a few days he was taken to the H. Hospital for a 
short visit. Here he recognized everything, just as he had 
seen it in his vision. Evidently he had been there, too, while 
being apparently dead. G., therefore, incomprehensible 
though it may seem, had been in communication with A., 
and had learned to know what had befallen the latter. 
Was there any “objective” or ‘ 


mit to another operation.’ 


‘veridical” element in these 
mysterious visions, or were they all nothing but hallucina- 
tions, illusions, products of his subconscious mind, as is the 
case in the ever-changing images that appear in ordinary 
dreams? We refrain from making any categorical statement 
on this mysterious subject. But we refuse most decidedly to 
accept the assertion that it could not have been anything but 
illusive dreams created by his badly shaken brain. At any 
rate, G.’s dealings with A. and what he had seen at the 
H. Hospital during his deathlike stupor cannot be explained 
in this way. After having read some of the recent literature 
that concerns itself with the great questions of death and 
the remarkable phenomena that sometimes appear soon before 
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or soon after man’s death, the occurrence seems to us far less 
incredible or unreasonable than it did when we first heard 
of it. 

Certain it is, however, that to G. himself it seemed real. 
It was his unshaken and firm conviction that he had made a 
visit to Hades, even though he could not tell how it was done; 
that is to say, whether his soul was in the body or had left 
the body when he saw the visions, for either may be possible. 
Comp. 2 Cor. 12. 2-4. In a private communication to a 
brother minister he imparts the not insignificant informa- 
tion that noted physicians had declared to him that his soul 
may have been disengaged from the body; but if so, for 
fifteen minutes at the utmost. This time, however, would be 
fully sufficient for all his visions in the different regions of 
Hades and elsewhere. According to the assertions of com- 
petent psychologists, a person, even in an ordinary dream, 
may in less than a minute live through a series of events 
that, in his waking state, would require days, yea, even weeks 
or months, for their completion. When the bonds that hold 
body and soul together are loosened or altogether removed, 
time and space assume quite different dimensions from what 
they appear to have under conditions we are used to call 
normal. 

In conclusion we wish to cite a few words that G. uttered 
when, on an occasion, he was asked about his experiences 
during his soul’s visit to Hades: 

“For intelligent, deeply experienced, and tried Bible 
Christians such a narration (in detail) might be of great 
avail and edification; but in the contrary case, it would do 
great harm.” 

We think that what, in the latter part of the sentence, he 
wanted to say, was this: 
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“Ungodly and thoughtless persons, on hearing such a nar- 
rative, would only harden themselves more and more and 
decry it all as being mere fancies and illusions. In the words 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, it would be to “‘cast 
pearls before the swine.”’ Let us, however, once more recall 
to our minds the words that, on several occasions, have been 
quoted in the foregoing pages of this little volume: 


“There is more between heaven and earth than our phi- 
losophers (of the materialistic and agnostic schools) have 
even dreamed of.” 


A man of really scientific training does not deny the exist- 
ence of such phenomena, only because they have not happened 
to come under his own immediate observations. He is won- 
dering and inquiring, but that is something quite different. 


Special remarks by the author. 


The foregoing little narrative, originally written in Swed- 
ish, was penned down according to the oral statements of G. 
himself. We had heard him narrate his visions many years 
before they were committed to writing. We, therefore, 
thought we had better present the manuscript to him for 
verification. He made a few corrections, which, of course, 
have been incorporated into the English version. G. has, 
since then, entered into eternal rest, and will now, so we 
hope, in the world of the blessed spirits actually experience 
what, during his apparent death, he saw only in visions. He 
gave the author permission to make a “discreet” use of the 
manuscript. As he is among us no more and, consequently, 
cannot be troubled with an inquisitive and disagreeable cor- 
respondence on a subject he spoke of with great reservation, 
we do not think it amiss or irreverent to his memory to 
publish the writing. It may do some little good. There may 
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be, perhaps, some souls struggling with doubts whose be- 
lief in a “a here-after” will be strengthened by reading it. 
And this, in fact, is the aim and sincere wish of the author 
in regard to all the narrations given in the second part of 
this little work. Fiat Deo volente. 
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